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IS A SEPARATE 
SUCCESS 


Add all these little successes to- 
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A Distinctive Book for High School English Courses 


LIVE ENGLISH 


By Easley S. Jones 
Co-author of the famous CENTURY HANDBOOK OF WRITING 


Here are the essentials of good English in compact, systematic form, pre- 
sented with freshness and humor through clear explanations that anticipate the 
students’ difficulties with vivid illustrations and graphic cross-out examples of 
wrong usage, applying the fundamentals to such practical situations as conver- 
sation, the use of a library, newspapers, radio, motion pictures, advertising, etc. 

The part-by-part exposition of mechanics is never allowed to obscure the uni- 
fied whole: the effective use of English to express thinking. Oral practice 
teaches the ear to recognize good grammar patterns; a new, graphic way of 
showing sentence structure familiarizes the eye with good grammatical con- 
struction. Punctuation is linked with sentence-building; and spelling is taught 
by eye and ear as well as by rule and memory practice. Clear and independent 
reasoning is stressed throughout. Exercises, tests, reviews, theme topics, and 
special corrective drills chart every step of the way, leading the student from 
one level of attainment to the next at a speed adaptable to individual capacities. 


STIMULATING results— 


The lively, down-to-earth material stimulates interest in effective expression 
at the same time that it shows how to attain it. Group projects, check charts, 
and self-coaching devices spur ambition and engender a sense of responsibility 
for making progress. Typical of the book’s completely modern spirit is the use 
of cartoons and illustrations to drive home graphically and with humor the 
common-sense lessons that will develop in students of all aptitudes the ability 
to speak and write really live English. 


Published in two books, each of which is designed for a full year high- 
school course in English: Book I for the first course, Book II for the 
second. The basic material of both volumes is available in a single 
volume. Prices: Book I, $1.40; Book II, $1.40; Combined, $1.96. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York, N.Y. 
















































































PUBLICATION OF THE 
11TH GRADE TEXT— 


* MASTERING GOOD ENGLISH 
» CANBY - OPDYCKE - GILLUM - CARTER 


completes this outstanding unified basal program for 


in } 4 high schools— 


4 A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 


* | CANBY - OPDYCKE - GILLUM 


of Materials unmatched in their effectiveness for developing clear, forceful thinking, speak- 
n- ing, and writing for the modern needs of daily life in our democracy. 
ht 
a Purposeful activities and learning experiences—lively, varied, realistic, on youth’s own 
- level of interest—enable every boy and girl to enjoy the study of English. 
ym. Grammar instruction is presented for the pupil’s understanding, in simple rule and dis- 
aS. cussion, with an unusual program of tests, exercises, and reviews for each principal of 
| usage. 
Basic Aims for English Instruction in American Schools—the thirteen points developed 
by the National Council of Teachers of English—are the principles around which A Mod- 
ern English Course has been built. 
on 
ts, THE SERIES: Applying Good English—Grade 9; Extending Good English— 
ty Grade 10; Mastering Good English—Grade I1; A Handbook of English Usage— 
se ‘ , . 
« for 12th Grade review, or reference at any time during the course. 
ty 





Published A REVISED EDITION of the well-known text: 
this Deffendall’s 
spring ACTUAL BUSINESS ENGLISH 


Welcome news to those thousands of teachers who have used with such great suc- 
cess this outstanding business English. Let us send you further information. 
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“To broaden understanding of how 





present-day American ideals and ideas 
have developed through the years’. . . 


This is one of the three aims of 


ADVENTURES 
IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


40% of this book is devoted exclusively to selec- 
tions and running narrative to show the devel- 
opment of American culture and American so- 


cial and political ideals. 


An additional 197 selections represent not only 
a distinguished body of belles-lettres but also 
implement the story of our changing frontier 
from Colonial days to the present. 


Thus ADVENTURES IN AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE is not only a 
timely book but an important book. 
Perhaps, even, an essential book 
these days for all high school juniors 
and seniors. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. Chicago * New York 
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LITERATURE IN THIS GLOBAL WAR 


GRANVILLE HICKS" 


Looking at the most recent list of best- 
sellers, I find that, of twenty-three non- 
fiction books included, fifteen deal direct- 
ly with the war and four others presum- 
ably owe their popularity to it. On the 
other hand, twelve of nineteen novels 
listed, including the six at the top, have 
nothing at all to do with the war. This 
suggests that readers turn to eyewitness 
reports for information about the war, 
while seeking in fiction an escape from 
that topic. Yet several war novels have 
been popular, so that one cannot assume 
an incurable prejudice, and it may be that 
few of the novels written about the war 
have deserved popularity. 

Literature, as everyone knows, cannot 
be expected to flourish in wartime. For 
one thing, many authors are in the armed 
forces or in government offices. More im- 
portant, war will not stand still long 
enough for an author to take a good look 
at it. Perhaps only Evelyn Waugh, hav- 
ing abandoned a novel because the theme 
was already outdated, would have given 
the unfinished work to the public, but 
Mr. Waugh’s immodest fragment stands 
as a memorial to a host of manuscripts in 
wastebaskets and desk drawers. You 
have only to think how many times your 
own views on this war have abruptly 
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changed in order to realize the difficulty, 
the almost insurmountable difficulty, of 
making creative use of events such as 
those we are living through. 

Yet the task is not quite impossible. 
Not only have some moderately good 
books been written about the war; the 
comparable and related period of crisis 
that preceded the overt struggle between 
the Allied and the Axis nations has given 
themes to authors as close to major 
achievement as any we have. I am think- 
ing particularly of Malraux, Silone, and 
Koestler. The war in China that is the 
theme of Man’s Fate and the war in 
Spain that is the theme of Man’s Hope 
were phases. of the struggle that now 
goes on. So was and is the resistance of 
the Italian peasants to fascism that is the 
theme of Silone’s Fontamara and, in part, 
of Bread and Wine and The Seed beneath 
the Snow. As for Koestler, whose 
Scum of the Earth seems to me the finest 
account we have of the fall of France, 
just as his Dialogue with Death is one of 
the most revealing documents to come 
out of the Spanish civil war, his one novel 
of contemporary life, Darkness at Noon, 
though it deals with the Moscow trials, 
is a penetrating analysis of the values at 
stake in the revolution we are going 
through. I cannot take the space to say 
why I admire so intensely the work of 








Malraux, Silone, and Koestler or to 
speculate on the factors in their success, 
but their novels must be mentioned, if 
only as a standard by which other novels 
of crisis can be measured. 

I would mention one other novel that 
goes back of September, 1939—Ernest 
Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
So far, Hemingway’s work has been a 
major influence on the novelists of the 
war. It is, asa matter of fact, his novel of 
the other war, A Farewell to Arms, that is 
most frequently imitated, but there are 
constant echoes of everything we think of 
as peculiar to Hemingway’s attitude and 
style. As for his latest novel, judged by 
itself, one can now say certain things: 
that his method of stylizing the dialogue 
was too good to be spoiled by careless- 
ness; that the love story is characteristi- 
cally made to carry too great a burden of 
intensity; that the novel does not ulti- 
mately escape, as certainly it was in- 
tended to, from Hemingway’s twin pre- 
occupations, almost obsessions—loneli- 
ness and death. And yet in innumerable 
scenes, especially but not exclusively 
those of military action, Hemingway 
shows himself a wonderful observer and a 
highly disciplined craftsman. If he does 
not quite reach the level of Malraux and 
Silone and Koestler, he leaves the imita- 
tors ludicrously far below him. 

In the novels that have been written 
about the war as it has developed since 
the invasion of Poland, we shall, as I 
have already intimated, find nothing 
equal to the books just named. But there 
is a diverse and not uninteresting litera- 
ture. There are novels of England be- 
fore and during the “Blitz,’”’ novels of 
Dunkirk, novels of the underground 
movements in half-a-dozen conquered 
countries, novels of some of the many 
fighting fronts. There are autobiographi- 
cal novels, psychological novels, and 
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many thrillers. At the very least they 
give us some insight into what men are 
thinking and feeling, and at their best 
they provide a glimpse of the role the 
novelist’s imagination will some day 
play in interpreting for us the incalcu- 
lably revolutionary events that are part 
of our destiny. 


Jan Struther’s Mrs. Miniver—aided 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club and later 
by a moving picture that borrowed from 
the book only its title, some characters, 
and a few situations—was the first of the 
war novels to be popular in this country. 
More nearly a collection of light essays 
than a novel, Mrs. Miniver has an almost 
unanalyzable charm. The subtle, sur- 
prising alertness of the author and the 
precision of her writing have much to do 
with it, but there is something else that 
has to be called ‘‘tone.’”’ Mrs. Miniver 
seems so sure of herself and yet so human- 
ly weak, so bright and knowing and yet 
so tender with trivial things, that one ac- 
cepts and likes her and the author, with 
whom she is inevitably identified. Al- 
though the book ends in September, 1939, 
its record of the two preceding years is 
nevertheless part of war history, and per- 
haps one reason why it was so popular 
back in 1940, when the United States was 
in its turn taking the road to war, is its 
assurance that life does go on. 

Life goegon and, if one can believe the 
account in Angela Thirkell’s Marling 
Hall, is surprisingly little changed. Other 
novelists suggest that she may be right as 
far as the upper classes are concerned, 
but they do not relish the fact as she 
does. Even Jan Struther, for all of her 
emphasis on normalcy in the midst of 
crisis, predicts change. “I can think of a 
hundred ways already,” Mrs. Miniver 
says in the letter that ends the book, “in 
which the war has ‘brought us to our 
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senses.” But it ought not to need a war 
to make a nation paint its kerbstones 
white, carry rear-lamps on its bicycles, 
and give all its slum children a holiday in 
the country.” Other writers, notably 
J. B. Priestley in Black-Out in Greiley, 
of which I shall have more to say later, 
suggest that even better than a holiday 
in the country for slum children would be 
the abolition of the slums. The same 
idea appears in James Ronald’s Old 
Soldiers Never Die. Says General Church, 
who has had his eyes opened by a group 
of evacuees: ‘‘When this war is over you 
will find a great change in the conditions 
England’s underdogs will put up with. 
The underdogs themselves will see to 
that, if no one else does; but there will be 
plenty of us to help them.’”’ James Ron- 
ald has, to be sure, written a kind of fairy 
story, and Miss Thirkell’s snobbish wit is 
a good antidote to his sentimentality, but 
it is not a pleasant quality nonetheless. 
Even Evelyn Waugh, whose satire in 
Put Out More Flags is always thin and 
sometimes pointless, holds no brief for 
the status quo. 

How acute dissatisfaction with the 
existing order can be, many Americans 
are now learning from Mr. Priestley’s 
thriller, but they could have learned the 
same lesson—and doubtless many of 
them did—from Eric Knight’s This 
above All, deservedly one of the most 
popular war novels. The love story no 
doubt played a major part in the winning 
of that popularity, and it is a good love 
story, always a little reminiscent of 
Hemingway but never without freshness 
and authenticity. But there is also the 
description of the fighting in France, 
brilliantly rendered through the conver- 
sations of the hero and his companion. 
And, finally, there is the conflict created 
by the hero’s determination not to fight 
again. Mr. Knight did not quite have 
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the courage to solve the problem he 
raised; he let a bomb solve it for him; but 
no one who has read The Happy Land 
can suppose that he was not in deadly 
earnest in his indictment of oppression 
in Great Britain. He seems to have felt 
that there was no reason why the op- 
pressed should fight and die for the sys- 
tem that exploited them, but he also felt 
that, reason or not, he was going to fight. 
“T admire conscientious objectors as long 
as they are conscientious about it,” he 
wrote his publishers just before his death, 
“‘and I admire soldiers. The only ones I 
never admire are the ones who fight with 
their mouths and say: ‘Kill one for me.’ 
Each man with desire for bloodshedding 
should do his own shedding.” 

The description of Dunkirk in This 
above All recalls the brilliant—and first- 
hand—account of the evacuation in The 
Sun Shall Greet Them, but in other re- 
spects David Rame’s novel is sadly in- 
ferior. More nearly comparable is James 
Aldridge’s Signed with Their Honour, a 
story of airmen in the campaign in 
Greece. Mr. Aldridge’s love story, how- 
ever, far more completely and annoying- 
ly than the love story in This above All, 
comes out of A Farewell to Arms. This is 
doubly unfortunate, for Helen Stangou, 
its heroine, is potentially a better charac- 
ter than most of Hemingway’s women. 
The descriptions of air fighting, on the 
other hand, are superb. This book, too, 
is filled with distrust of the British upper 
class, but what one remembers is the 
war in the air—the intricate and seem- 
ingly impossible maneuvering and the 
intimate association with death. And 
Mr. Aldridge comes close, closer than 
anyone else has come as yet, to taking 
the reader inside the minds of the incredi- 
ble young men who do these incredible 
deeds. 

Mr. Knight, though an Englishman 



































by birth, spent a great part of his life in 
America, and James Aldridge is a young 
Australian war correspondent. The one 
bright new talent to appear in England 
itself during the war, as far as I can make 
out, is Alun Lewis. Most of the stories 
in The Last Inspection are about soldiers 
—but soldiers on leave, in barracks, on 
routine assignments. Carefully observed, 
admirably constructed, always thrusting 
below the surface, they are impressive 
in themselves, and they give a picture of 
England that, disturbing as it is at the 
moment, brings confidence in the future. 
“They are, if you like, studies of a ‘hang- 
over, ”’ Mr. Lewis writes. “Death in 
battle, death on a large scale, and all the 
attendant finalities and terrors—these 
are outside. They are the bread and 
water of our comrades overseas; we have 
the cakes and ale. The only deaths in 
these stories are from air raids and acci- 
dents; the main motif is the rootless life 
of soldiers having no enemy, and always, 
somehow, under a shadow.”’ That shad- 
ow is perceptible in all the more consider- 
able novels that have been written about 
England and Englishmen in this war. 
His delineation of it suggests that Mr. 
Lewis, if he survives, may be one of the 
important writers of the forties and 
fifties. 


The largest single group of war novels 
is made up of those that deal with under- 
ground resistance to fascism. The hero- 
ism of the underground movements ap- 
peals to everyone, and the greater role of 
the individual in their battles is likely to 
seem attractive to a novelist in these 
days of mass warfare. Yet none of the 
novels of the underground is wholly suc- 
cessful, and some of them are stark and 
startling failures. Sometimes the author 
is flat and journalistic, as Istvan James 
is in Sergeant Nikola. Sometimes, in try- 
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ing to get beneath the surface, he loses 
himself and his reader in a tangle of sym- 
bols, as Ralph Bates does in The Undts- 
coverables. Some novels are vague and 
therefore unconvincing; others are over- 
loaded with facts. There are, in short, 
many roads to failure. 

Even before the war, much had been 
written about the underground move- 
ment in Fascist Germany, and recently 
we have had Anna Seghers’ The Seventh 
Cross, a novel about a concentration 
camp. Miss Seghers writes well about 
the fugitive prisoners and even better, I 
think, about the ordinary citizens with 
whom they come in contact. This is a 
study in the apathy of masses and the 
boldness of individuals, going deeper 
than the excitement of its necessarily 
melodramatic incidents. Joseph Free- 
man’s Never Call Retreat is also, in large 
measure, a novel of the concentration 
camps, but here, even more strikingly 
than in The Seventh Cross, the cruelty of 
the oppressors and the heroism of the 
victims are subordinated to the philo- 
sophical themes that are Mr. Freeman’s 
first concern. Never Call Retreat is, in- 
deed, in the strictest sense of the term, a 
novel of ideas and, despite some heavi- 
ness in the treatment, a singularly inter- 
esting one. 

The most-discussed novel of the fight 
against the invaders is, of course, John 
Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down. Though 
the fury of James Thurber, who found 
Mr. Steinbeck’s Nazis too gentle, seems 
disproportionate, it is true that the little 
novel has, quite unintentionally, some- 
thing of the air of a fable. Thurber may 
be right in saying that the book is dan- 
gerous because it makes the victory over 
fascism seem too easy, but the more im- 
portant objection is that it never for a 
moment leads the reader to feel what he 
would feel if his own country were in- 
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vaded. Everything seems remote, sharp, 
and clear, like distant mountains on a 
good day but very far off. 

No one will ever accuse Erskine Cald- 
well of making his Nazis seem overgentle 
or of sparing his readers the sight of 
blood. In All Night Long nothing hap- 
pens but Nazi atrocities and guerrilla 
slaughters, with the Nazis biting the dust 
as monotonously as Indians do in an old 
Buffalo Bill dime novel. All Night Long 
is rather like the old dime novels in other 
ways too, for it is written in clichés and 
slogans, and the characters go through 
their sanguinary gestures with the in- 
human rigidity of mechanical toys It is, 
I surmise, the barest, least convincing 
novel that a really talented writer has 
ever put into print. 

Several refugee novelists have written 
about the underground movements, and, 
even if they have not actually taken part 
in the struggle, they achieve an accuracy 
in the portrayal of background difficult 
for a Steinbeck or a Caldwell. Yet their 
novels are marred by comparable faults. 
Ernst Lothar’s Beneath Another Sun is 
credible enough and rather interesting 
as long as he is describing the forced 
evacuation of the South Tyrol, but his 
account of underground conspiracy in 
Czechoslovakia is confused and _ ulti- 
mately unbelievable. Both more dramat- 
ic and more convincing is Stefan Heym’s 
Hostages, which seeks to go deeper than 
the mechanics of plot and counterplot 
and is in some measure successful. It is, 
indeed, a moving book to read, but, as 
one realizes on second thought, so sche- 
matized that it has only two dimen- 
sions. 

The truth is that the underground 
struggle is not so well suited to fiction as 
it appears to be, for an author is handi- 
capped either by lack of knowledge or by 
the overwhelming character of the knowl- 
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edge if he happens to have it. That is 
why Frederic Prokosch, a serious crafts- 
man, has so sharply limited himself in 
The Conspirators. Writing of Lisbon, a 
city he knows well, and strictly barring 
from his novel all the larger political con- 
siderations and all the technical details of 
conspiracy except those essential to his 
plot, he concentrates upon the emotions 
of a murderer and the morality of his 
deed. With a fine gift for the evocation 
of a setting, with a compassable theme, 
and with a patient skill in the construc- 
tion of his story, Prokosch achieves a 
novel comparable—though at a distance 
—to the work of Koestler and Malraux. 
His subject is man’s desire to belong to 
the world of men and his alienation from 
that world, and his climax is the hero’s 
ambiguous success. (“‘By a single brutal 
act I have cut myself from the life of 
men; yet in this very act, I have united 
myself to humanity.”’) Treating such a 
theme, Prokosch creates human beings 
and achieves an effect that is moving in 
itself, without reference to headlines. 


But if The Conspirators is more than 
melodrama, it is melodrama, and most of 
the other novels of the underground are 
melodrama and nothing else. This is in- 
evitable. As Frederick Hazlitt Brennan 
says in Memo to a Firing Squad, “This 
thing that people in Lisbon and in the 
rest of Europe were living was not life. I 
do not envy the writing boys and girls 
who are trying to put it down on paper. 
Not the least of the Nazi crimes is that 
they have steeped a continent in second- 
rate melodrama. A camarilla of lit’ry 
critics should have shot Hitler in 1933.” 
Mr. Brennan is quite right. Note, for ex- 
ample, what happened to so adroit a writ- 
er as Somerset Maugham when he tried 
to turn England’s war experiences to the 
purposes of the slick fiction he so often 
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and so unscrupulously perpetrates. Mr. 
Maugham put everything into The Hour 
before the Dawn—everything, I mean, ex- 
cept a literary conscience. There is a 
German spy, a conscientious objector, an 
escape from France after Dunkirk, and 
an air raid, to say nothing of a collection 
of landed gentry, some evacuees, and a 
triangle. Mr. Maugham, I think, was try- 
ing to do a streamlined version of This 
above All, but he ended up with stark and 
often ludicrous melodrama. It is no won- 
der that many talented authors have 
tried to write thrillers and nothing more. 
From Rogue Male and Escape to Tunnel 
from Calais and The Gaunt W oman, some 
of the cleverest writing of the war has 
gone into avowed melodrama. 

To a critic the interesting thing is that 
so many of these thrillers are, with equal 
frankness, pieces of propaganda. At first, 
of course, the propaganda was purely 
anti-Hitler, and the effect of a book like 
Escape—which appeared in September of 
1939—may have been great. Later, as 
there was less need of convincing Ameri- 
can readers of Hitler’s nefariousness, 
other purposes played a part. In Above 
Suspicion, for instance, Helen MacInnes, 
an Englishwoman living in America, 
made an adroit plea for Anglo-American 
understanding. 

More recently, authors have taken to 
discussing in their thrillers the ultimate 
issues of the war and the peace to come. 
Mr. Brennan has aimed Memo to a Firing 
Squad against those who would treat a 
defeated Germany mercifully and also 
against those who would like to establish 
a world government at the end of the war. 
As full of spleen as a Pegler column, the 
book—again like Pegler’s writings—is 
deadly serious and hopelessly confused. 
J. B. Priestley’s Black-Out in Gretley is 
considerably clearer and, from my point 
of view, considerably more enlightened in 





its tendency. Here, in the midst of a 
slightly tepid spy story, is the outright 
demand for a better social order after the 
war that we have found more timidly 
stated in other British novels. As for 
Mark Saxton’s The Year of August, which 
is a kind of American counterpart of 
Black-Out in Gretley, it suffers from too 
great ambition; but the analysis of the 
dangers of an American fascism is inter- 
esting, and much of the writing is excel- 
lent. Melodrama of a starker and less up- 
to-date variety is the method of the 
pseudonymous Robert Standish in The 
Three Bamboos, a fictionalized account of 
the rise of the House of Mitsui and a 
general attack upon the character of the 
Japanese ruling class. What all these 
books have in common is their undis- 
guised seriousness of purpose. 


If one looks at the American scene, the 
surprising thing is not that only a few 
American authors have written about the 
war but that there have been a few. I 
have mentioned Steinbeck, Caldwell, and 
Prokosch, and then there is Upton Sin- 
clair, whose guide to modern history is 
down to the year 1937 and has almost 
reached its three-thousandth page. There 
is also Pearl Buck, whose Dragon Seed is 
one of the more substantial novels the 
war has produced. Miss Buck’s writing 
about China is not like Steinbeck’s writ- 
ing about Norway or Caldwell’s writing 
about Russia, for China has always been 
her theme. Because she knows China and 
knows how to make China real to Ameri- 
cans, and because her simple narrative 
method and her quasi-biblical style are 
suited to her theme of courage and terror, 
she makes us believe both in Japanese 
atrocities and in Chinese resistance. Not 
only is her account of conquered China 
more convincing than any of the ac- 
counts of conquered Europe; the events 
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she describes often seem less remote from 
us than Mrs. Miniver’s week ends. 

As for America’s part in the war, it is a 
little too early for authors to have written 
about that, though I understand that 
Saroyan does something with the impact 
of the war in The Human Comedy. There 
is, however, a serious novel about Amer- 
ica’s approach to war, and it is, surpris- 
ingly, the work of a popular and as a rule 
not very serious novelist, Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. Doubly burdened by Mr. Wil- 
liams’ slick-paper formulas and his tre- 
mendous concern with documentation, 
Time of Peace is nothing the future is 
likely to treasure, but it has its usefulness 
as social history. Here one finds a clear 
and dependable record of what conserva- 
tive, upper-middle-class Americans were 
saying and thinking in the decade before 
Pearl Harbor. Here are the verbal bat- 
tles of the isolationists and intervention- 
ists, the wild words of the Roosevelt- 
haters, the lamentations of the benefi- 
ciaries of capitalism. And here, most sur- 
prisingly of all, is the record of one man’s 
conversion, for in the end Mark Worth, 
Mr. Williams’ alter ego, arrives at a faith 
in the common man and his century. 

If there have been few novels of Amer- 
ica at war, there have been many eye- 
witness accounts, several of which have 
rather more claim to be regarded as liter- 
ature than some of the novels I have 
mentioned. Sometimes, in fact, when the 
name of novel is justified merely by some 
disguising of names and places, the dis- 
tinction between fiction and nonfiction is 
obscure. When, however, we have some- 
thing like Ensign Howard Hunt’s East of 
Farewell, we can readily see the role of the 
imagination even in an autobiographical 
novel. Although the account of convoy 
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duty obviously comes directly from the 
author’s experience, his sketches of vari- 
ous officers and crew members are intend- 
ed to give the account a dimension his 
own story would not have had by itself. 
Unfortunately, the firsthand narrative is 
conspicuously better than the other parts 
of the book, but Ensign Hunt had the 
right idea. Other authors, in spite of all 
handicaps, will make the same attempt, 
and some of them will succeed. 

But, of course, much of the writing has 
got to wait until the war is over, as most 
of the better writing about the last war 
waited. In Battle for the Solomons Ira 
Wolfert writes: 

Going on the ship was like going on the train, 
except there was nobody to say good-bye to. 
There was no singing or laughing, just the busi- 
nesslike clop-clop of G.I. shoes clumping up the 
gangplank, and, when the ship let go of its 
lines, it gave a sallow little hoot, a kind of hoot- 
in-hell thing, and went slopping and splashing 
out into the stream and that was all there was 
to it. This is a story that is going to be the 
first chapter of half the novels of the next 
twenty-five years, but that’s all there was to it. 


There is something rather appealing and 
rather startling in that, in its suggestion 
that this is one of the least romantic and 
one of the most mysterious of wars, and 
in its prediction about the novels. They 
will have a lot to say, those men who are 
being carried to the far parts of the Pacif- 
ic, to Africa, to Alaska, to Iceland, to 
the British Isles, and some of them will 
find ways to say it. They will tell of 
their strange experiences, and we will 
understand then the phrases we use now 
—global war, mechanized war, total war. 
And whether they will write in bitterness 
or in hope depends rather on the charac- 
ter of the peace than on the nature of the 
war. 








TWENTIETH-CENTURY FOLKLORE’ 


NELLIE APPY MURPHY’ 


Above the heads of the onlookers in 
Seattle’s hilltop art museum towers a 
gigantic cedar statue. In all the building 
it is the thing most typical of the city’s 
indigenous literature, for centuries before 
Peter Puget ever explored the Sound 
country that cedar grew tall on some 
foothill of the Cascades, and its three ax- 
hewn figures symbolize an Indian legend 
as old as the tree itself. Yet so young in 
the lifetime of the cedar is the age of the 
city below that it takes only nightfall and 
the wind rustling the leaves of the near- 
by dogwood trees to people the hilltop 
with a live Indian girl and her dark- 
skinned wooers. Night, a weaver of 
spells, listeners, and a folk tale reborn. 

Probably not a semester goes by that 
some teacher does not use re-creation of 
past folk materials as the major stimulus 
to children’s growth. Indian legends, ex- 
plorers, pioneers, early history, immigra- 
tion, causes of early wars and depressions, 
early natural conditions—all have been 
utilized successfully. But the word 
“folk” is not synonymous with “past,” 
and the folk tales of today do not lie in 
the past. They are being lived every day 
by the people. 


™“Twentieth-Century Folklore” is one of the 
reports of the Stanford Language Arts Investiga- 
tion, a three-year curriculum-revision program in- 
volving ten thousand students, a hundred and fifty 
teachers, and twenty-four schools in three states of 
the West. The complete reports of the investiga- 
tion are now available in two volumes: Foreign Lan- 
guages and Cultures in American Education and Eng- 
lish for Social Living |in press], edited by Walter V. 
Kaulfers, Holland D. Roberts, and Grayson N. 
Kefauver. New York and London: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 


? Member of the faculty of Humboldt State Col- 
lege, Arcata, Calif. 


Folk means the farmer, the teamster, 
the grocer, the preacher, the broker, the 
family that lives in a houseboat, the fam- 
ily on relief, the salesman, the Negro, the 
white, the foreign-born; it means the 
working people of America. These are 
the people from whose lives our folk 
stories should be drawn. They and their 
children are the folk of the modern-day 
community. 

There is folk material in the great 
public markets sprawled high above the 
Sound. Topped with the early-morning 
fog, it drives in with the rackety Fords 
full of vegetables from truck farms out- 
side the city limits. It comes up with the 
foragings of the Jewish and Italian buy- 
ers from the produce-houses down on 
Western Avenue. Behind the independ- 
ence and neighborliness of the trans- 
planted middle western women compet- 
ing for sales in butter, eggs, and chickens, 
the reality is there. Sometimes it is 
down on the docks, where large ships lie 
at anchor and men stand awaiting the 
outcome of labor’s newest struggle 
against an economic strait jacket. It 
takes off with the great Boeing planes 
flying their regular routes above lakes 
and mountains. It is down on the flats 
in the rust, the scraps and tar-paper 
shacks pushed close to the sea. It jams 
the busses, the elevators, the apartment 
houses, the trailer camps brought in by 
newly expanded industries demanding 
more and more workers. It jingles in the 
pockets of a high-school graduate who 
two years ago could not find a job any- 
where or proudly rides home with him in 
a box labeled ‘‘Klotch’s Klothes for 
Men.” 
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Folk reality walks into the schools 
when a child says: “I can tell you all 
about the new housing project. We’re 
going to move into one of those houses. 
You have to show you need to go before 
they'll let you.” It stands beside an 
American boy of color speaking in the 
honor of highest scholarship before an 
audience of thousands in the civic audi- 
torium and says, ‘‘You cannot be a pro- 
fessional worker except among your 
people. Your skin is not white.” It 
comes from the mouth of a young boy 
sitting beside a teacher on a trackless 
trolley, ‘Coming back to school? Well, I 
don’t know. If I do, I’ll be giving up a 
forty-dollar-a-week job and, believe me, 
that’s something.”’ It comes from rooms 
too cramped for refuge from the blare of 
the radio or the noises of the rest of the 
family after dinner. It isin the remark of 
a pupil in a classroom, ‘‘Why shouldn’t 
the factory owner make all he can while 


* times are good? He’s waited along time.” 


The language of the common problems of 
people—our folk language—needs to be 
a part of the content of our schools. With 
our eyes and ears turned to the past, we 
let the beating heart of the community 
go unheard. 

If the purpose of education is to incul- 
cate growth of the individual through 
participation with his fellows in the crea- 
tion of shared values, then there is no 
question of including in the written and 
spoken English of the schools such ma- 
terials as grow directly out of the lives 
of children. Here is a whole body of 
literature that belongs to the child, is 
valuable for him to share, and, in the 
sharing, contributes growth for all in the 
group. It is folk in the sense that it is 
localized in interest and need; it is litera- 
ture because it is the living stuff of life. 

The English class in which Silas Mar- 
ner, The Canterbury Tales, Ivanhoe, and 
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Julius Caesar are used only as a back- 
ground for a study and understanding of 
contemporary life is rare. Rarer still is 
the English class where the study of 
what democracy means in the lives of 
people today, or of what causes today’s 
wars, depressions, poverty, and lack of 
understanding among nations and people 
form acceptable content for work in 
English. It requires no more teaching 
skill to discover and utilize the contempo- 
rary life of our great land than to delve 
into the past and lose ourselves. The 
material lies close at hand. 

Sometimes it grows directly out of a 
class situation, as in the case of Bob, a 
freshman boy whose father is dead, whose 
mother, supported by relief, was attempt- 
ing on $38.50 per month to house, feed, 
and clothe her three children. Two of 
the boys contributed to the general sup- 
port the $5.00 a month they earned as 
newsboys. Bob raised the problem in re- 
sponse to a question as to what he was 
doing with his reading investigation. He 
said that his chosen topic was relief, and 
he apologized for the thinness of his 
reading program, adding that he was 
making his report largely on the basis of 
experience but partly from reading the 
three papers he sold every day. Spon- 
taneously, at some length, this small, 
sixteen-year-old boy gave facts as to 
what he was including in his report, led 
on by questions and challenges such as 
“Do you need to pay $18 a month for a 
house when that’s over half of your in- 
come?’’ or corroborated by other stu- 
dents whose knowledge tallied with 
Bob’s. ‘It’s the same way in our family. 
My mother has a mother’s pension. Our 
dad skipped out on the three of us.” 
Or, “My father has only $60 a month for 
three grown people, but we think we’ve 
solved our problem and we didn’t have to 
go on relief. We’re sittin’ pretty now.” 
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Free speech can grow through class 
discussion of topics chosen by students 
themselves: unionization presented by a 
group of unionized and nonunionized 
newsboys; social relationships, boy with 
girl, younger person with older; snob- 
bery, joining secret societies, politics in 
the student body; honors, honor societies, 
grades; how to get the most out of school 
and teachers; constructive action in the 
school and how to bring about needed 
change. 

Sometimes it grows from writing read 
aloud in class for evaluations by fellow- 
writers. Freshmen will do hard and 
serious thinking on such problems as 
truancy which leads to delinquency and 
reform school, personal attitudes of 
racial intolerance versus democratic prac- 
tice, and the junior citizen’s responsi- 
bility for supporting public institutions 
like the humane society, the local safety 
patrol, or cleanup campaigns. Perhaps 
it is a young girl telling, as simply as life 
runs, the story of a dog’s death, and 
through the death her understanding of 
the stepfather she’d disliked, or a little 
Chinese girl declaring in spite of wars 
enduring friendship for her two Japanese 
friends. Once a boy told of using his 
lunch money to dodge truant officers, 
hiding the school day away in moving- 
picture houses, fooling his working par- 
ents because he hated school. His talk 
was the bridge to a sharp discussion of 
the individual in relation to society and 
school and an evaluation of the school’s 
ability to provide for the individual. 

Through a common sharing of prob- 
lems students can learn that society in a 
democracy is constantly changing and 
needing change and that no conclusion 
they may arrive at today is good for all 
people for all time; they learn to test 
their knowledge for better use to them- 
selves and to the group of which they 
are a part. It is important that vital ma- 


terial be made a part of the classroom 
experience and be thoroughly and honest- 
ly presented. Youth learns best to test 
truth directly on the basis of common 
interests rather than vicariously or ab- 
stractly. 

It is important, further, if student 
thinking is to emerge from the classroom 
situation and be clarified, that those prob- 
lems which are most pressing to the in- 
dividuals within the class and the locality 
be given primary consideration as con- 
tent. 

A group of high-school sophomores 
were asked to name some of their prob- 
lems and those of young people like 
themselves: 

I joined the Roman Catholic Church. My 
mother is a Methodist. What right has she to 
insist that “‘my” church is the Methodist 
church? 

When a person reaches the teen age they get 
a desire to dress better, go to dances, possibly 


get a car, and other pursuits that involve mon- ¢ 


ey. Some parents can afford to give allowances 
but the great majority cannot; therefore, young 
people must get odd delivery jobs, paper routes, 
or gardening in the spring and summer. 

At this same age they get a desire to have 
boy or girl friends. Sometimes these friends are 
not approved of by the parents; therefore, caus- 
ing strained relationships, parent and child 
each blaming the other for being unfair. 

Because of the new pursuits hours of going 
and coming are changed and frequently are such 
that they upset the entire household. In our 
efforts to compromise there arise disputes. 

Such problems seldom have any effect on his 
later life and are soon forgotten. On the other 
hand, there are problems that face the youth of 
today which have a lasting effect on his life. 
One of the most important is social disease, an- 
other education, and, last but not least, the 
association with other people, frequently peo- 
ple that may retard his advancement. 

Social diseases are truly a problem for young 
men and women of today. When a person 
reaches a certain age he has new emotions, emo- 
tions that if they are not explained by the par- 
ent may be wrongly used. When such is the 
case social diseases may be contracted. If a 
person contracts one of these diseases, he tries 
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to keep it quiet, possibly going to a quack doc- 
tor. Even when he goes to a qualified doctor, 
it cannot be cured if he has waited too long. 
Many times it is left up to the youth to cope 
with these emotions when a few words of ex- 
planation would save a lifetime of regret. 


Most grown people are always groaning and 
telling how many problems they have to live 
with. Let’s change; let’s look at children in the 
teen age and see their problems. Especially the 
girls in high school. Clothes seem very im- 
portant to most girls in high school these days. 
But what about the girl who hasn’t much mon- 
ey to buy clothes and can’t sew very well. She 
wants to look her best all the time but she just 
doesn’t seem to click in cheap clothes or untidy 
dresses with other girls who are better dressed 
and whom she would love to become acquainted 
with. 

The boys have their problems, also, espe- 
cially if they work after school. They don’t 
have much time for home studying after work- 
ing four or five hours after school and not much 
pep to do their lessons. If they fail or receive 
low grades in school the parents seem to think 
they should do better and may punish the boys. 
This leads to such things as stealing, cheating, 
elopements, or even running away from school 
or home. Of course, not all boys and girls are 
this way, but it’s just one hard problem in the 
life of “Children of Teen Age.”’ 


I think the problem that comes up in our 
mind mostly is school work. First you have a 
test and then you lay awake at night wondering 
what you got. 

Another worry to some boys and girls is their 
boy friends and girl friends. They wonder if 
Jim Jones like me or her, or if Jean Jones likes 
him or some other person. 

Another problem is money. (I guess that’s 
everybody’s worry.) The girl wants a new dress 
and the boy wants a new coat. 

I think another worry is that the younger 
people think about a Warin Europe Most boys 
and girls don’t talk much about it, but think 
plenty. 


My problems are: 
I. Home problems 


I. 


a) All the household work on your 
hands (This and school work togeth- 
er is a problem) 
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2. Not enough money to have for school 
things that everybody else has 


3. Younger brother and sister to look after 


II. 
1. Home work 
2. Boy friends and girl friends 
a) It is a problem for me to have boy 
friends or girl friends because of my 
home problems 
3. Etiquette 
a) How, when, and where to say things 
4. How to be able to work with others your 
age 


Some of the problems of the children now- 
adays are the home, school, and outside work. 
Often these three things are working against 
each other instead of for each other as they 
should do. For example, a boy might want to 
turn out for football; this sport takes much of 
the pupil’s time and he would not get home 
until probably 5:30 o’clock, thus his parents 
“‘nag’’ him and the school sees that he does his 
home work by making him ineligible if he doesn’t 
keep working as hard as before. This is hard 
because the pupil wants to play ball, but must 
drop football to keep up with the “book worms’”’ 
that have probably never played a game harder 
than badminton or ping-pong or checkers. 

I believe that every kid that has the ability to 
play a real sport should be given a chance by 
the home and the school. I also believe that he 
should play a tough sport so as to be on his own 
and to stick up for his rights, not like a “‘brain- 
storm” with a jelly-fish for a back-bone. 


I want to become a dressmaker and I’d like 
to take clothing (tailoring, etc.) over at Edison 
instead of taking a lot of unnecessary subjects 
here at Broadway. 


Why do some teachers show favoritism to a 
certain nationality? There are many students 
faced with the question. No matter how hard 
you study if the teacher does not like your na- 
tionality, you cannot get anywhere in the class. 
Why does the school board allow teachers with 
race prejudice? 


I seem to have a great deal of difficulty in 
getting acquainted with the students of Broad- 
way. I know some of them faintly but in my 
year here I have had no real chum or even a 
group of girls to go with. I tried to get ac- 
quainted with a certain group of girls but they 
seemed bored when I was near so I stopped. 
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Therefore I seem to be the lone wolf of Broad- 
way. 

My grades so far have been on the average of 
a “D.”’ I’m now beginning to realize the serious- 
ness of this. I’d like to become a Home Eco- 
nomics teacher, but I’m afraid my grades won’t 
permit it. What would you suggest for me to 
do? 

My mother is very strict. Sometimes she 
won’t even let me go out once a week. I am 
now over 16 years old and I think I should 
have a little liberty. Is my mother justified in 
being so mean and strict? 

What courses in college or the University 
are best stuited for an Oriental girl? I know 
many who have been to the University but all 
they get is a job in a glove factory or in a 
grocery store. 

[From a little Negress, Bessie:| Housework 
six hours per day, seven and a half on Satur- 
days. Lack of time for reading or leisure. 


It’s Lucy, one of our most generous stu- 
dents, who says, “I do my work at home 
between radio programs and other dis- 
turbances. Do my best work when the 
family is in bed.” Lucy almost died last 
year from diabetic ‘“‘shock.’”’ She needs 
her rest. The boy who spends his spare 
time “‘cleaning our hotel” and the girl 
who has “‘no job except taking care of an 
occasional baby” and the Oriental boy 
who says, ‘“‘How to determine on future 
what you are going to your business when 
you gets off the schools”’ (sic), are part of 
the folk in our school and their problems. 

Too often only when the child himself 
has become a “problem” do we begin to 
consider his problems seriously. Lack of 
leisure, lack of good housing, too much 
home work for many, pressure of grades, 
and other needs are all tied together in 
our school. They grow out of local 
pressures. We could do something about 
them if we would. The kind of help 
teachers can give on the spur of the 
moment is not enough. It is not enough 
to fill our courses with all the other work, 
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leaving the most important part of our 
work with growing children to come in as 
overtime service. The language of un- 
derstanding comes only when time has 
been provided for an exchange to take 
place, from one human being to another. 

The classroom emphasis upon prob- 
lems does not imply that every child has 
problems or that, if he had, they should 
be paraded for analysis by the group. It 
means that we as teachers need to use 
every opportunity to develop an at- 
mosphere where questions of concern 
may be asked by students and honest 
answers given, where things students 
really want and need to know now may 
be discussed and ideas developed as to 
what can be done about their world and 
ours. We need to develop a living, grow- 
ing folk literature out of the common 
experiences of people. 

Nor is it implied that all the old or 
imaginative be shut out of the classroom. 
We need all that serves the purpose of 
helping young people to understand 
themselves and society, but we need a 
shift in emphasis. Folk materials refer 
to any significant material which deals 
with the general social order relative to 
the student’s own environment and his 
all-round development, the use of which 
aids all in the group to arrive at better 
understandings. 

Each teacher has her own ways and 
means of helping young people to de- 
velop, but certain practices may serve 
to stimulate student growth: 


Constant but not squeezed-out emphasis on 
present-day concerns of young people or all 
that aids an understanding of the world we 
live in 

Development of co-operative responsibility by 
each for the welfare of the other members of 
the group 


Constant challenging of the hypocritical and 
sentimental and cultivation of the worth of 
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honest expression and tolerant understand- 
ing by open-airing in group writing and 
speaking 

Wider knowledge ourselves, as teachers, of the 
social and economic realities of the people 


Guidance in the kind of writing and reading that 
make for understanding of school and com- 
munity needs, working people and their 
work in countries like India, Russia, and 
those of South America 

Guidance toward understanding of our coun- 
try’s strength and the courage needed for 
building (books by Cather, Steinbeck, My 
Native Land by Strong, American Beauty 
by Ferber) 

Development of more oral forms of communica- 
tion and of understanding the words people 
speak 

Utilization in the classroom of the pupil’s chief 
sources of learning: radio, movies, comics 

Use of small-group work in writing and dis- 
cussion where classes are too large for round 
tables 

Search with the help of the class for ways for 
every pupil to be successful in the group 

Emphasis upon the positive, democratic 
strengths in life today 

Frequent evaluation by teacher and pupils of 
what is being done and answering of the 
question: For what purpose? What can we 
do to help? 


What is the most valuable use of 
school time? If we, as teachers, agree 
with Professor Leonard of Stanford 
University that “the evaluation of the 
success of the school is not in terms of 
how much subject matter or how many 
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skills are developed, but how many of 
the pupils are successfully meeting the 
problems within their experience and 
hence, living more satisfying and useful 
lives,” then anything in our teaching 
which fails to contribute to this form of 
success is time wasted. Young people 
cannot learn wisdom from distilled adult 
experience, nor can they learn how to 
deal with the large problems of a democ- 
racy until they have confronted and 
dealt with their own in the light of the 
larger ones of life. 

Myths and old-time folk stories re- 
creating past life may have a place in 
lives where conflict and insecurity or 
bursting eagerness are a part, but they 
do not hold first place. The folk writers 
of the past—Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Walt Whitman—did not create 
for their day a literature of the past. 
Each held before his generation con- 
temporary life and character in its beauty 
or ugliness, that out of thinking might 
come understanding and out of under- 
standing a new social order better than 
the past had been. We, as teachers of 
literature, out of the live stuff of today’s 
folk materials are obligated to help 
youth build. 


3 J. Paul Leonard, “Democratic Basis of Indi- 
vidual Differences,” in Pupils Are People, edited by 
Nellie Appy (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 
1940), Pp. 3-25. 
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JOSEPH C. BLUMENTHAL’ 


If there is a shortage of literary 
Ph.D.’s in this country (I have heard no 
general complaint on this score), it cer- 
tainly can’t be blamed upon the English 
teachers, We may sit back with a clear 
conscience and say, “‘When our students 
were scarcely out of the roller-skating 
stage, we have taken them back to the 
dim beginnings of literature and have 
shown them the myriad influences that 
have shaped its development. They have 
seen the miracle play evolve into the 
modern drama and have identified the 
threads with which Chaucer and Shake- 
speare wove their masterpieces. We have 
shown them the poet’s bag of tricks and 
have led them by the hand through the 
baffling intricacies of Spenser and Shel- 
ley.” 

But, on the other hand, if in this coun- 
try of almost unlimited educational op- 
portunities and library facilities there is 
a shortage of readers of good books- 
even among college graduates (and com- 
plaints on this score are numerous)—we 
are not so blameless. As Dr. Henry Sei- 
del Canby analyzed the situation in his 
article, “Cross-Word Puzzle Scholarship,”’ 
“it is not surprising that aiming to make 
specialists like ourselves of our classes, 
we often failed to persuade them to enjoy 
the most likable books.””? 

That the colleges are aware of this fail- 
ure is evidenced by the growing tendency 
to substitute for the traditional introduc- 


* Head of the English department of Mackenzie 
High School, Detroit, Mich. 


2 Saturday Review of Literature, January 4, 1936. 
This article also appears as a chapter in Dr. Canby’s 
Alma Mater: The Gothic A ge of the American College. 
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tory survey course in literature a group 
of miscellaneous readings—largely mod- 
ern—with a natural appeal for students 
of college age. If the works of such writ- 
ers as Chaucer, Milton, Spenser, and 
Shelley are adjudged too steep for even 
college freshmen and sophomores, who 
represent the thin upper-crust of our 
graduates, besides being a year or two 
closer to maturity, how much more in- 
appropriate are these formidable classics 
in educating the rank and file of today’s 
high-school population! 

Time reported that a group of curricu- 
lum experts, headed by Professor Her- 
bert B. Bruner of Teachers College, had 
completed a five-year study on what our 
schools are teaching in which they charge 
that ‘‘85 per cent of the courses of study 
are out of step with the rapid tempo of 
present-day society.’’? When I read such 
a statement as this, I have an uneasy 
feeling that it points in my direction. 

In this age of juke boxes, dive-bomb- 
ers, swing bands, and national hookups, 
of movies and radio dramas which leap 
to a climax with the speed of a cyclone, 
there is a temptation to insulate our- 
selves in an ivory tower of literary ele- 
gance. But the present goes right on ex- 
isting whether we choose to see it or not; 
and, if we refuse to recognize this new 
and furious competition, we shall go the 
way of all organisms that have failed to 
adapt themselves to a changing world. 

One not infrequently hears the argu- 
ment that a student may still derive 


3 Time, August 11, 1941. Cf. Herbert B. Bruner 
(ed.), What Our Schools Are Teaching (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941). 
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great benefit at some future time from a 
piece of writing too profound to be fully 
understood or appreciated when studied. 
When he is stunned by sudden bereave- 
ment, long-forgotten lines from Jn Me- 
moriam may emerge from the depths of 
his subconscious and flash upon his mind 
with a new significance. One cannot de- 
ny that such things have happened; but 
this possibility, although it deserves 
some consideration, is too rare an oc- 
currence to justify any great sacrifice of 
present values. An entire course can’t be 
sustained on the promise of future divi- 
dends. 

It seems to me that we must at the 
outset make up our minds whether our 
primary aim is to teach literature as a 
science, that is, as an organized body of 
information, or to teach it as apprecia- 
tion of an art. If we place information 
uppermost, then current practice is cor- 
rect; but, on the other hand, if our aim is 
to turn out enthusiastic readers, it strikes 
me that we are building a Chinese wall 
between our students and the love of 
good reading. 

In teaching the appreciation of any 
art, whether it be music, painting, sculp- 
ture, or literature, we should proceed not 
from the ancient to the modern but from 
the simple to the complex; otherwise we 
discourage the beginner by first present- 
ing to him material which is completely 
alien to his own life and times. If music 
were taugh_ in the same manner as litera- 
ture, we should begin with Gregorian 
chants, then proceed with Palestrina, 
Bach, etc., until we arrived at the music 
of our own day. However, before we got 
very far on our journey, most students 
would have made up their minds that 
music was something of interest only to 
certain queer individuals who found 
pleasure in very strange things. 

On the other hand, if we started our 
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course with Victor Herbert and John 
Philip Sousa, there would be a good 
chance of holding our customers at least 
until we reached Tschaikowsky. 

Our conscience need not trouble us if 
we have omitted Bach, a god among mu- 
sicians, from our course. Bach is at the 
top of a mountain whose pinnacle only a 
negligible number of people ever have 
scaled or ever will scale—just by the very 
nature of the human species. I should love 
to hear every schoolboy walking down 
the street whistling the Bach preludes, 
but I know that this can never be be- 
cause of the limited sensibilities of the 
average person. 

As a matter of fact, when you advance 
a student from Victor Herbert to Anton 
Dvorak, you are leading him in the direc- 
tion of the great masters; and, after all, 
the direction rather than the distance 
traveled is the primary consideration in 
the education of young people. 

By this analogy, therefore, I believe 
that all high-school courses should be 
courses in general rather than specific 
literatures, presenting at all levels read- 
ings that are suitable for those levels, re- 
gardless of chronology or nationality, 
considering only the student’s interests, 
understanding, and emotional develop- 
ment. Pleasure potentiality should be 
the all-important principle of selection. 
Young people have a natural and under- 
standable interest in literature written in 
their own language and dealing with 
problems and circumstances of their own 
times. Shall we blame a student for find- 
ing more interest in The Citadel and If I 
Have Four Apples, with their bearing on 
familiar, everyday situations, than in 
“L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso,” with 
their tangle of obscure allusions—like so 
much barbed wire to the average youth 
of today? 

After all, why should we expect the 
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high-school student’s reading to be on an 
ever so much higher cultural plane than 
that of his teachers, who, for the most 
part, praise the classics but read the 
best-sellers? Before deciding to read a 
current novel, do we first make sure that 
we have read every classic of greater lit- 
erary distinction? Do we find time for 
Saroyan when Faust or the Divine Com- 
edy is still unread? 

I believe that our answers to these 
questions will prove the primacy of con- 
temporary interest over traditional great- 
ness. Even the conservative editors of 
conservative textbooks accept this prin- 
ciple when they allot more space to the 
nineteenth century than to the previous 
eleven centuries of English literature. 
An analysis of the space allotment of al- 
most any chronological text will indicate 
that the date factor is generally recog- 
nized. This, despite the pretty sentiment 
that a thing of beauty is a joy forever. 
To a great extent each age must produce 
its own literature—a thesis which is not 
so shocking if you consider people’s prac- 
tices rather than their professions. 

Not that I should eschew all literature 
that is not contemporary. Wherever 
writing of the past holds interest and 
vitality for adolescents of today, I should 
be eager to make use of it. Dates are ir- 
relevant as long as literature is con- 
temporary in interest; of supreme im- 
portance is whether or not a piece of 
writing can be integrated with the stu- 
dent’s personality as a result of under- 
standing and emotional response. As 
Dr. Canby wrote in the article previously 
cited: ‘‘Unless the teacher can integrate 
the literature of the past with the living 
mind before him, the literature he teaches 
stays dead.” 

In votes taken at two large high 
schools English headed the list as the 
most-disliked subject in the curriculum, 


and I refuse to believe that this sorry 
verdict is the result of poor teaching. 
Rather it is due to the fact that we teach 
masterpieces without due respect to the 
cultural and emotional maturity of the 
student, disregarding the principle that 
education should begin where his present 
cultural status leaves off—regardless of 
how low this point may be. Culture is a 
continuum, a step-by-step process in 
which huge gaps have no place. If we 
ignore this principle, we shall find our- 
selves in the position of the railroad 
engineer who, after reaching the peak of a 
very steep mountain under forced draft, 
looked back to admire his difficult feat 
only to discover that he had left all the 
cars at the bottom! 

Undoubtedly many teachers would 
feel a certain twinge of conscience over 
the omission of some of the great names 
of the past. Shocked at the suggestion, 
they will exclaim, ‘‘What! Shall we 
graduate students who have never even 
heard the names of these titans of litera- 
ture?”’ 

Isn’t this shock based on a miscon- 
ception of the nature of culture? Know- 
ing names, dates, titles, and types is not 
culture, although such information might 
prove an asset to one taking part in a 
quiz program. The inward glow that 
lights up when one reads the right thing 
at the right time is worth a ton of mere 
information. Culture implies an emo- 
tional or intellectual reaction, and I, for 
one, should be much more willing to ap- 
ply the cultural label to a person who 
read the Saturday Evening Post with a 
trace of critical discernment and had 
never heard of Pope or Carlyle than to 
one who was allergic to all serious reading 
but could recall that Pope was a poet and 
Carlyle an essayist and had painful 
recollections of unwilling bouts with 
them both. 
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Let us see our subject in the proper 
perspective. Life is short and art is long; 
and is it any more regrettable that a per- 
son should be unacquainted with the 
great lyrics of Shelley than that he should 
never have developed a taste for the 
sculptures of Donatello, the canvases of 
Titian, or the songs of Brahms? If we 
succeed in arousing a favorable reaction 
to some of the simpler and more obvious 
pieces of literature, no reasonable person 
can complain of our accomplishment. 

As you observe the faces of youngsters 
in the study hall and appraise their 
power of concentration, as you read 
their examination papers and watch 
them at their play, does it strike you 
that they are ready for the profundity 
and emotional intensity of the classics? 
Aren’t we pushing them off the deep end 
before they can stand on their feet in 
shallow water? 

One of the most intriguing sights I 
have ever seen was a very boyish-looking 
boy leaning on both elbows at the lunch- 
room table, plugging his ears against the 
cacophany of the lunching school, and 
sipping through a straw a bottle of 
chocolate milk, his eyes glued to the 
brightly colored pages of a comic maga- 
zine (the daily papers not supplying 
these features in sufficient quantity). 
Ever since, I have known the meaning of 
perfect contentment. How cruel it would 
have been to seize this all-absorbing pub- 
lication from his hands and to replace it 
with the ‘Ode on Intimations of Im- 
mortality”! Not that I consider ‘‘Super- 
man”’ the proper subject matter for high- 
school literature courses, but I can think 
of writing that would not seem quite as 
incongruous in this youngster’s hands as 
the great ode. 

How human and honest was the boy 
who wrote on a final examination paper 
in answer to a question calling for his 
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personal reactions to the writers studied 
in English literature: ‘“The only writer I 
liked was Byron, and I didn’t like him 
very much.” Then there was the class 
which at the conclusion of the grand tour 
through English literature gave their 
teacher a de luxe copy of A Heap o’ Livin’ 
in appreciation of the heap o’ teachin’ 
she had done in the course of the se- 
mester. 

It seems to me that we should do 
better to succeed with a moderate aim 
than to fail with a grandiose one. I think 
that the democratic and realistic thing to 
do is to look about us at the people we 
see on the streetcars and meet in business 
and then attempt an improvement or 
two on the new model to which we are 
devoting our efforts. 

Consider poetry in this connection. 
What percentage of the average intelli- 
gent reader’s reading consists of poetry? 
I should hesitate to put my money on so 
high a figure as 2 per cent. Teachers of 
English, as one would expect, are fre- 
quently observed about the school with 
copies of recent books. How seldom such 
volumes turn out to be poetry! So no- 
table a volume of current poetry as The 
Dust Which Is God has little chance in 
competition with The Keys of the King- 
dom or Cross Creek—the Pulitzer prize 
notwithstanding. Whatever appetite 
most teachers have for poetry apparently 
finds ample fare between the covers of 
the anthologies they teach. The list pre- 
senting the results of the latest ‘‘Inter- 
collegiate Literary Survey” (Saturday 
Review) did not include a single volume 
of poetry among the twelve leading 
books. Even had the list been extended 
to twenty-five titles, one wonders wheth- 
er poetry would have been represented. 
Not long ago the Saturday Review of 
Literature stated editorially that “poetry 
is today extraordinarily difficult to pub- 
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lish with any hope of profit.” This, des- 
pite the fact that millions of the popula- 
tion have gone through our schools and 
colleges. And yet consider the over- 
whelming proportion of poetry in our 
texts and courses! Doesn’t it exceed 50 
per cent? Was there ever such dogged 
optimism in the face of such meager re- 
sults? How long shall we need to wait 
for dividends which will be somewhat 
commensurate with our efforts? 

Great poetry, like sculpture, will al- 
ways be a Cinderelia among the arts. Un- 
til we have a genetic dictator, I fear that 
the number of humans who have the 
rare sensitiveness to appreciate the great 
flights of song will be but the smallest 
remnant. 

I do not wish to give the impression 
that I should omit all poetry. There is 
definitely a place for the simpler poetry 
of the past and especially for a substan- 
tial representation of the attractive 
poetry of our own day. However, even 
with such adaptation, I should certainly 
demote poetry from its dominant place 
in our courses to a position more in line 
with the reading practices of average 
educated readers. Since it is more likely 
that students’ interest is in proportion 
to the attractiveness of the material 
rather than its bulk, I am quite sure that 
this change would result in more rather 
than fewer readers of poetry. I should 


not expect the omission of ‘“Thanatopsis”’ 
to be followed by a sharp decline in the 
number of readers of verse. 

Let us make a brave effort to shake off 
our academic complex and look at our 
problem realistically. There is today, as 
there has always been, an immeasurable 
gulf between the average person and the 
classics. We must never forget that we 
are educating the plain sons of plain men, 
not a generation of future English teach- 
ers! Human nature can be made our ally 
rather than our foe if we courageously 
discard the traditional “footnote’’ clas- 
sics and put in their place a collection of 
readings whose main virtue is that they 
have a lively interest and understandable 
message for twentieth-century youth. 

If we banish “‘cross-word puzzle schol- 
arship” from our literature courses, we 
shall not be among those who, according 
to Dr. Arthur I. Gates, are “so con- 
vinced of the infallibility of this classical 
tradition that they would rather throw 
two-thirds of the pupils out of school than 
toss two-thirds of the chosen classics out 
of the course of study.’’4 

Not so many of our graduates will be 
able to identify Dryden and name his 
leading work, but more of them may 
now and then say to their friends, “I'll 
meet you at the library tonight.” 

4“Tntelligence and Artistry in Teaching Read- 
ing,” Elementary English Review, April, 1940, p. 135. 
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TEACHING YOUNG WRITERS TO BE SEERS 


MRS. MILO H. STUART’ 


Here they come, a group of advanced 
composition pupils, on the last lap of the 
race before they leave high school. In 
our school this course is optional and is 
chosen for the most part by those who in- 
tend to enter college. They are already a 
bit timid, afraid that they will not be 
able to meet college requirements. They 
are anxious to learn to dress up their 
thoughts with pretty words. That the 
big thing in writing is to have thoughts 
worth dressing up does not occur to 
them. They wish to learn to describe 
what they see; their deeper need is to 
learn to see what they describe. The old 
name for poet is not “writer” but “seer.” 

Our natural seers are children. These 
boys and girls before us started out with 
good eyes. Not a spider weaving its web 
escaped their notice. A colony of ants 
were people to them, the anthill, a moun- 
tain; little flowers in front of the hill were 
trees. An angleworm was a subject worth 
investigation. A rainbow was a wonder 
of heaven. But somewhere between then 
and now they have ceased to be poets. 
They no longer marvel at the universe. 
Almost as blind as adults, almost as un- 
curious, they can drive along a country 
byroad seeing only the few automobiles 
which they meet, thinking only of the 
condition of the road and of its hin- 
drances to speed. 

Our method of teaching is partly re- 
sponsible for this. We teach from books 
so much more than from things that even 
keen young thinkers who approach books 
with questioning minds take the real out- 


* Teacher of English in Broad Ripple High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


of-door world for granted. Comparatively 
little solitude—that prime essential for 
reflection—enters their lives. No wonder 
that their writing savors of what they 
have read rather than of what they have 
seen firsthand. They think they admire 
nature, when what they are admiring is 
what somebody has said about nature. 

If these pupils are to give to us fresh, 
original interpretations of life, they must 
again see firsthand. They must again be- 
come questioners. The business of a com- 
position teacher is to lead them to be 
seers and interpreters of what they see. 
That may sound impossible, but, after 
all, it is not so difficult. We have all out- 
of-doors to help us. 

One class responded in a most hearten- 
ing manner to the following simple pro- 
cedure: In order to find out just where 
they were, we asked each member of the 
class to write a description of a special 
time and place as if for the setting of a 
story. They were to choose local scenes 
thoroughly familiar to them so that the 
descriptions would be natural. Entering 
into it with enthusiasm, they wrote what 
seemed to them descriptions of nature. 
In reality, they were high-sounding imi- 
tations of what they had read. 


Snow flurries scampered through the air 
dropping from a blue painted sky. 


Did you ever see snow flurries drop from 
a “blue painted sky”? Again: 
It was a warm June day in Indiana. We were 


all thrilled by the song of the lark invisible in 
the sky. 


We’ve often wished we did have sky- 
larks in Indiana, but up to date we are 
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not blessed that way. That pupil was 
echoing what he had read of the English 
skylark. He knew nothing about the 
‘‘Spring-o’ the ye-e-ar” of our own 
meadow lark. 

Another exhibited her bird lore in 
something like this fashion: 

It was a sultry afternoon in late August. We 


took refuge from the heat out under the trees 
where we listened to the birds singing merrily. 


When asked which birds were singing, 
the author responded, ‘‘Oh, just any of 
them! I didn’t have in mind any special 
ones.” “Just any of them” that would 
like to sing in the heat of the day in the 
month when most of them are molting! 

The moonlight scenes were equally 
remarkable. Note this one: 

The sleeping flowers awakened from the un- 
accustomed brilliance of the moon..... : A 
million stars peeped through the black blanket 
of night and twinkled merrily to the carefree 
clouds rolling by. 

Just words! Moonlight _ brilliant 
enough to fool the flowers into thinking it 
daylight, yet there was a “black blanket 
of night,” ‘‘clouds rolling by,” and “‘stars 
twinkling merrily,” apparently undim- 
med by the clouds or the moonlight! 

The following passage is still more 
grandiloquent: 

Slowly the luminous rays of the rain- 
drenched moon swept the gloomy skies, thus 


mopping the mysterious heavens free from all 
clouds and cobwebs. 


See how clear the sky is, having been 
both “‘swept” and “‘mopped’’! The next 
sentence, however, says: 

With a final crack of thunder the heavy 
stormfilled clouds disappeared from sight! 


Even so simple a theme as the view 
from the study-hall window brought 
forth the following: 


The bright, fiery sunshine coruscating 
through the window reminded me that spring 


was almost here. Many trees, some large, some 
small, welcomed the heat energy graciously 
with open branches, that seemed to be weather 
beaten from the terrific winter. Small patches 
of snow remained in a prone position on the 
frigid, impenetrable ground. 


Out of the twenty-five papers just two 
were simple, honest descriptions of scenes 
that could have been. We all know that, 
as a rule, ridicule has no rightful place in 
the schoolroom; but, in this instance, 
since twenty-three were in the same cate- 
gory, I thought it permissible to read the 
descriptions without mentioning names 
to help these youngsters see how funny 
their word pictures were. After they had 
had a good laugh, they were ready for a 
fresh start. 

They were now to write the simplest 
of sentence descriptions, beginning, ‘“To- 
day Isaw.”’ These descriptions were to be 
clear and accurate enough for a science 
notebook and were to be written within 
sight of the object described. Artists 
teach us to make pictures not by imagi- 
nation only but by actual sketches. Mr. 
Bundy, the landscape artist, used to go 
out on the coldest of snowy days, with 
his easel and paints, drawing and coloring 
his snow scenes from nature. These ac- 
curate sketches were his guides for future 
compositions. Great authors do the same 
with words. Byron made his pictures of 
Lake Geneva from notes taken while 
crossing the lake in a boat. Wordsworth 
had to live in his lake scenes to draw 
them. Scott would mount a horse, ride 
to a mountain he wished to describe, and 
note down the flowers, the shrubs, the 
trees, the cloud effects, and the views, so 
that his stories hold within them real bits 
of Scotland. 

Under this regime of actual observa- 
tion all the highfalutin language disap- 
peared. The required simple, clear sen- 
tences seemed a bit primary to the pupils 
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at first. When we put them together, 
however, they were surprised to see how 
many interesting little pictures we had— 
a cloud of smoke trailing after a locomo- 
tive, a little rabbit hiding in the bushes, 
the last soiled remnants of snowdrifts, a 
roadway disappearing into the unknown. 
We kept up this sketching for a number 
of days, until we felt that we could record 
our observations accurately, without 
adornment. 

Then we began to ask questions. Why 
do dandelions winter over? Since leaf 
buds quickly freeze on severed branches, 
why don’t they freeze on trees? Why is 
ice transparent when snow is not? What 
direction do leaves face? Why? Why do 
spruce trees grow straight up while elm 
trees spread out? Where do our forest 
denizens winter over? It is easy to ask 
many more questions than anyone can 
answer; but in seeking the answers, the 
mind opens. 

Then our sentence descriptions, ‘“To- 
day I saw,” grew into paragraphs, still 
clear and accurate, but enriched by origi- 
nal comment. They were to describe 
what they saw while out-of-doors, adding 
what they thought while seeing it. The 
results began to be gratifying. 

Today I saw a barren tree. Of course, all 
trees are barren in February, but this one was 
different. Alone and desolate it stood in a va- 
cant lot, with the dead grass matted against 
its feet as its only company. Its bowed body 
had been twisted into weird shapes by many 
winters of torment. Pleadingly its grotesque 
arms were outstretched to a lifeless sky. 

To me it became an aged person, waiting for 
Death. 

Another considers the grass beginning 
to sprout in a field near by: 


If the people of one nation could follow the 
example set by a blade of grass, that nation 
would be indomitable. The grass is cut down 
time and time again, but it always grows back 
even stronger than before. It is trampled and 
crushed under the heavy foot of man, then it 
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rises determinedly courageous toward heaven. 
If allowed to grow and mature, it will populate 
the land about it bountifully. The offspring fol- 
lows the example of his worthy parents by grow- 
ing through and surviving all dangers, by rising 
and increasing throughout all hardships. 


It must not be supposed that we were 
confining our writing to nature study, 
but this discussion concerns itself with 
that part only. Also, that was foundation 
work whose accuracy of observation and 
clearness of expression carried over into 
other lines of writing. 

The high point of our outdoor work 
was reached in the study of our river. 
It so happens that our high school is lo- 
cated just opposite a bend in White River, 
half-hidden from our windows by the 
wooded banks. It invites to a study of 
its source, of its manner of growth, of its 
history, of the fauna and flora on its 
banks, of its friendship to man. All these 
and many other phases of thought were 
discussed as the whole class worked on a 
“River Symposium.” White River at 
Indianapolis is not imposing, not even 
navigable, except for small pleasure 
craft; but it surely is companionable and 
“speaks a various language” to pupils 
tramping up and down its banks in the 
springtime. No two of the twenty-five 
compositions were at all similar. 

I am just as proud as any fond parent 
of those bits of writing and would like to 
quote every one of them to you. But no 
reader ever entirely shares the enthusi- 
asm of a doting teacher, for the reader 
sees only the words, which may or may 
not be unusual, while the teacher sees in 
addition the vivid young face of the 
writer. This blend of personality and 
language makes the charm of a composi- 
tion to an instructor. 

Charles is a matter-of-fact boy living 
beside the river. He is taking this course 
because he is very weak in writing. 
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When someone in class speaks of the 
river’s being mysterious, he quickly re- 
sponds: ‘Oh no, I know that river too 
well to think it mysterious.”’ You know 
this factual type of writing: 


As I sat on the bank of the river and looked 
down at it, I realized that there was not a sign of 
life in its bed. On the surface were small dust 
particles that floated lightly by. Looking deep- 
er, the water changed from a transparent, clear 
color to a dark green, but still very clear. On 
the bottom, which looked very far away, I 
could see a winter coat of fall leaves covering 
the large rocks. The fissures in the rocks were 
filled with top soil that had been washed from 
the banks during the winter months. 


Emmet, in devotional mood, gathered 
together our class discussions of many 
days in one sincere prayer: 


Dear Father, 

Thou hast placed before my eyes a river 
winding in its certain way unto the sea. Keep 
Thou my life within the course Thou hast pre- 
pared for me until I, too, have fulfilled that 
for which I was placed upon this, Thine earth. 
Teach me to have courage to meet the obstacles 
which come within my path with song and un- 
remitting toil, even as this river with its restful 
voice of rushing waters, through the ages wears 
away the hardest rock which it encounters. 
May I grow each day—grow as this river grows 
—always forward, never turning back. May I 
gain strength from those with whom I live, as 
this river gathers volume from every brook 
along its course. 

In my quiet hours, may the waters of my 
heart reflect the Heaven of Thee. 

Most of all, I pray to Thee that as this river 
gives itself freely to thirsty trees, to parched 
ground, enlivening the whole valley through 
which its passes, may I give myself constantly 
to those about me, secure in the faith that 
Thou wilt renew my strength even as Thy 
clouds replenish the river. 

When my time shall come to join the sea, 
may I leave behind me some trace of beauty 
and fruitfulness. Nor would I fail to give Thee 
thanks for giving me my little place in Thy 
great plan. Amen. 


We have said that the simple sincerity 
employed in our out-of-door writing 
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carried across to other lines. This was 
most noticeable at the last. About to 
graduate, they were asked to write ex- 
actly what was on their minds. One 
member of the class had two air-pilot 
brothers: one had just received his wings; 
the other was to do so within a few days. 
All the thoughts of that family morning, 
noon, and night were of pilots. Into these 
words Ettie put what she sensed was the 
feeling of one of her brothers: 


Dear God, I call upon- You now in need. 
Although I don’t often admit it, I’m ashamed 
that I don’t talk with You more often. It seems 
just when a fellow has so much on his mind, it 
helps to unburden his troubles by talking to 
You. 

My buddies and I got our wings today. 
We’re flyers now! Masters of giant bombers 
whose deafening motors breathe destruction! 
When we were together today, we bragged of 
the power of our bombers. We bragged of our 
machine-gunning ability. And yet, God, I 
know I wasn’t the only one in the group who, 
deep down inside, felt afraid—not afraid of in- 
jury or death, but afraid of myself; afraid of be- 
coming an instrument in a machine that may 
bring destruction to hundreds of innocent peo- 
ple; afraid of arriving at the stage where I will 
brag of victories to my buddies, and inwardly 
despise myself for contributing to the hate and 
evil so prevalent in this world already. 

It’s such a selfish and small world today, 
God; but it’s only because people forget— 
forget how essential peace and love and har- 
mony are to their existence. Men are really 
weak, yet they think they are strong when they 
can conquer, destroy, and cast from their 
minds all feeling or sentiment. But that must 
be wrong, God. 

Help me gain the strength to do the right 
things. Give me the courage to do my part in 
preserving peace instead of destroying it. Help 
all mankind to see that they must build a peace- 
ful world, instead of creating a hell on earth. 
Help the world to overcome this grip of selfish- 
ness and greed and unthinking evil; and help 
us establish a decent world—a place where love 
and kindness will rule. Amen. 


Can we teach pupils to be seers? Yes, 
and they teach us. 
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BALLADS TO SING 


PHILIP GORDON’ 


But for the fact that literary criticism 
is so much older than musicology, the 
study of the ballad today might be in the 
music curriculum rather than the English 
curriculum. In that case probably the 
emphasis would be as heavily misplaced 
in one direction as it now is in the other. 
But at least it would be clear that a bal- 
lad is by nature something to sing. It 
would be clear that a ballad can become 
a whole experience, can be fully enjoyed 
and appreciated, and hence can be rightly 
taught only when it is sung. 

This may seem a sweeping pronounce- 
ment in the face of traditional teaching 
practices, but to the student of the ballad 
it is simply a truism. The ballad which, 
in Sidney’s familiar words, made him feel 
“moved more than with a trumpet” was 
“the old song of Percy and Douglas”; 
the ballad which gave Pepys such “per- 
fect pleasure” was the “‘little Scotch song 
of Barbary Allen”; and Goldsmith was 
most deeply stirred “when our old dairy- 
maid sung me into tears with ‘Johnny 
Armstrong’s Last Good-Night,’ or “The 
Cruelty of Barbara Allen.’ ”’ In less sub- 
jective language, but with the voice of 
authority, Professor Kittredge defined 
the ballad as “‘a song that tells a story, or 
—to take the other point of view—a 
story told in song.” 

Professor Child himself expended his 
tremendous labors of scholarship on the 

*Member of the Department of Music, South 
Side High School, Newark, N.J., and contributor to 
leading musical and educational journals. This arti- 
cle is a sequel to the author's “Projects and Ma- 
terials for the Practical Correlation of Poetry and 
Music,”’ English Journal, Vol. XXX, No. 6 (June, 


1941), and “Shakespeare—with Music,”’ ibid., Vol. 
XXXI, No. 6 (June, 1942). 
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text, not the music. But it was not his 
intention that appreciation of the ballad 
should be interpreted as a reading of 
verses. “It can scarcely be too often re- 
peated,”’ he wrote of “‘Lord Lovel,”’ “that 
such ballads as this were meant only to 
be sung, never to be recited.’ ‘The text 
of a ballad or folk-song, apart from the 
music,”’ declared Phillips Barry bluntly, 
“is a lifeless thing.’’S 

For many high-school students “a 
lifeless thing’”’ is a complete and perfect 
description of the ballad. It is not diffi- 
cult to see why. Here are two examples 
to consider. 

There was a lady in the north country, 
Lay the bent to the bonny broom, 
And she had lovely daughters three, 
Fa la la la la la la la re. 

This is followed by twenty-two more 
stanzas, each with the same refrains for 
the even-numbered lines. 

There was twa sisters in a bowr, 

Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 
There was twa sisters in a bowr, 
Stirling for ay, 
There was twa sisters in a bowr, 
There came a knight to be their wooer, 
Bonny Saint Johnston stands upon Tay. 

This story of jealousy and murder un- 
folds in twenty-eight stanzas, each adding 
to the narrative, with tantalizing leisurely 
repetition, exactly two lines. 

Other illustrations come readily to 
mind: ‘‘The Three Ravens,” ““The Hang- 
man’s Tree,” “Hind Horn,” “Lord Ran- 


? Francis James Child, The English and Scottish 
Popular ballads (Boston, 1882-86), II, 204. 

3 Phillips Barry, F. H. Eckstorm, and M. W. 
Smyth, British Ballads from Maine (New Haven, 
1929), p. xxi. 


dal,”’ and ‘‘Widdicombe Fair.’”’ They are 
the sort of thing that, in Mr. Clinton- 
Baddeley’s phrase, “sticks in the throat 
of anyone who tries to read it aloud.’’4 
And the reason why it “sticks in the 
throat” and is “‘a lifeless thing”’ is that it 
never was intended for reading, either 
aloud or in silence. 

But when these verses are sung, as they 
always were meant to be, the very ele- 
ments which seemed so tedious and un- 
necessary become the most potent vital 
factor in the ballad, for the refrains and 
incremental repetitions strongly stimu- 
late the rhythm, and rhythm must ex- 
press itself in activity and movement, 
however refined and sublimated. 

This rhythmic vitality takes a twofold 
form. The singing of a ballad by a class 
often is accompanied by movements of 
feet, hands, and shoulders, of which the 
pupils are entirely unaware—unconscious 
corroboration that ‘‘the weight of schol- 
arly opinion tends to regard the ballad 
as a survival from dance-song.’’> But 
over all this moves a deeper, more per- 
vasive rhythm, which, as the tune goes 
on, over and over, stanza after stanza, 
sweeps you, and everyone else with you, 
up on a tide that is elemental and irre- 
sistible. 

This community response, if it may be 
called that, I have observed again and 
again in the classroom. Sometimes the 
end brings a release of emotion in a uni- 
versal shout, and sometimes there is a 
spontaneous cry, ‘‘Let’s do it again!” 
The ballad ‘‘a lifeless thing’’? It is burst- 
ing with life! 

“Why don’t we do this every day?” 
demanded a student at the end of a re- 
cent singing session; “English is wonder- 
ful!”” With this enthusiastic whoop may 

4V. C. Clinton-Baddeley, Words for Music 
(Cambridge, 1941), p. 42. 


5’ Richard L. Greene, The Early English Carol 
(New York, 1935), p. xlviii. 
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be coupled the calm, reasoned comment 
of her teacher. “The only ballads they 
really have learned this term,” he said, 
“are those they have sung.” 

Singing also clarifies other aspects of 
the ballad. One thing which the tune 
does is to establish immediately a broad 
plane of feeling, or mood. The balladist, 
never expecting his words to be heard 
without the music, often takes for grant- 
ed the evocation of this plane of feeling 
and plunges into his story without ex- 
planation or orientation. Only by singing 
the gay, vivacious air of ‘Lord Lovel’’ 
does the student discover that he has here 
what the sheet-music editions of a cen- 
tury ago described as a “popular comic 
song.” The beginning of “The Twa 
Sisters,’ quoted above, creates no at- 
mosphere either sad or cheerful. But 
sing the air, and the mood is upon you at 
once. There could not be a more matter- 
of-fact introduction than the first stanza 
of ‘Robin Hood and Little John.” But 
fit it to the tune, and you are magically 
transported to a world of merry gest and 
lively exploit. It was a class that had 
voted this ballad a dull piece of reading 
that insisted on singing all the thirty- 
nine stanzas! 

Another feature of the ballad which 
comes vividly to the student’s conscious- 
ness in singing is the metrical flexibility 
of the simple ballad stanza. He dis- 
covers that, although he sings every 
stanza to the same tune, he must con- 
stantly make little adjustments in the 
tune, either dividing a long note into 
several quick ones when there are addi- 
tional syllables or slurring over a few 
notes when there are not enough sylla- 
bles. In ‘‘Bonny Barbara Allen,”’ where 
students often notice this point in sing- 
ing, the first phrase of the air must be 
adapted to such agogically different lines 
as these: 
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STANZA 
1. It was in and about the Martinmas time. 
2. He sent his men down through the town. 
4. “O it’s I’m sick, and very, very sick.” 
5. “Odinna ye mind, young man,” said she. 


A detail which may be noticed in pass- 
ing is that some words normally accented 
on the penult shift the accent to the ul- 
tima when sung: 

Drinking the blude-reid wine [‘‘Sir Patrick 
Spens’’] 

Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor [‘‘Sir 
Patrick Spens’’] 

Blow up the fire, my maidens [‘‘The Wife of 
Usher’s Well’’] 

He set his foot in the stirrop [The Knight 
and Shepherd’s Daughter’’} 


Through singing, the student also be- 
comes aware of the extent to which 
sounds were chosen—no doubt uncon- 
sciously—to fit the singer’s mouth and 
flow smoothly through his lips. This is 
particularly noticeable in the Scottish 
ballads. There is a world of difference in 
vocal suitability between such lines as 
“The tear blinded his eye” and ‘‘The tear 
blin-ded his ee” (‘Sir Patrick Spens’’); 
between ‘‘Come sounding through the 
town” and ‘‘Coom soondin through the 
toon” (“The Bonny Earl of Murray”’). 

The study of the ballad reaches a cli- 
max of interest in the American ballads, 
those that stem from British sources as 
well as the purely indigenous. With these 
the high-school student reveals an im- 
mediate kinship. Here one gets the most 
spontaneous response; with shoulder- 
swaying and foot-tapping to accompany 
the loud, cheerful voices, the pupils shed 
their inhibitions and “go to town.” 
‘Jesse James” or “Casey Jones” or 
“John Henry” or “The Chisholm Trail” 
may not be noteworthy poetry, and cer- 
tainly the music is of very slight quality, 
but they seem to touch young America 
somewhere deep down. 

Clearly the singing of the ballad is not 
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just an amusing device; it is an essential 
approach. As such, it must be planned 
and organized. A few references may be 
helpful in that direction. Two stimulat- 
ing and illuminating recent studies, rich 
in ideas and unencumbered by musical 
technicalities, are Words for Music by 
V. C. Clinton-Baddeley (Cambridge, 
1941), and The Ballad in Music by Syd- 
ney Northcote (London, 1942). The 
Preface to American Anthology of Old 
World Ballads by Reed Smith (New 
York, 1937) is a short but well-packed 
essay by one of the most distinguished 
authorities in the field. Among studies 
which perhaps call for a degree of musical 
literacy on the part of the reader are 
“The Music of the Ballads,” in British 
Ballads from Maine by Barry, Eckstorm, 
and Smyth (New Haven, 1929 [repub- 
lished in Federal Theatre Project Nation- 
al Service Bureau Publication, Scripts 
80-81: “Folk Music in America” by 
Phillips Barry]), and ‘“‘The Music of the 
Ballads” by Philip Gordon, Southern 
Folk Lore Quarterly, Volume VI, No. 3 
(September, 1942). One should have also 
several sources which contain ballad 
airs: 


I. WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
BANTOCK, GRANVILLE. One Hundred Songs of 
England. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co., [1914]. 
Downes, OLIN, and SIEGMEISTER, Exim. The 
Treasury of American Song. New York: 
Howell, Soskin & Co., 1940. 
SANDBURG, CARL. The American Songbhag. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. 

SHARP, Crecit J. One Hundred English Folk- 
songs. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co., [1906]. 
SMITH, REED. American Anthology of Old World 
Ballads. Ed. No. 7270. New York: J. Fisch- 

er & Bro., [1937]. 


II. WITHOUT PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 

BARRY, Purtires; Ecxstorm, F. H.; and 
Smytu, M. W. British Ballads from Maine. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. 

Davis, ARTHUR KYLE, JR. Traditional Ballads 
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of Virginia. Boston: Harvard University 
Press, 1929. 

English Folk Songs from the Southern A ppalachi- 
ans. Collected by Cectt J. SHARP; edited by 
Maup KARPELES. 2 vols. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1932. 

Goss, Joun. Ballads of Britain. London: John 
Lane, 1937. 

LoMAx, JoHn A. and ALAN. American Ballads 
and Folk Songs. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1934. 

——,. Our Singing Country. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. 
—. Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Bal- 
lads. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. 





The active co-operation of the music 
department is, of course, desirable. 
Some of the most successful ballad sings 
our English classes have had have been 
held in a music-room with a music teach- 
er in charge. But the program can be 
carried on perfectly well as part of the 
routine of the English classroom. In 
practically every class one is sure to find 
a few members of the school orchestra, 
band, or choral clubs. If the incentive 
is strong enough, they will eagerly collect 
the music, copy parts for their instru- 
ments, rehearse the tunes, and act as 
leaders to teach the rest of the class. If 
the music is pitched too high for the 
average voice, they can transpose it to a 
more suitable level. It is even possible, 
in schools whose music curriculum in- 
cludes the study of harmony, for the 
pupils to write simple accompaniments 
for some of the ballad airs. If this cannot 
be done, nothing essential is lost, for folk 
singing is by nature melodic and unac- 
companied. The singers who accompany 
themselves on the guitar or the dulcimer 
use only the most elementary chords, and 
these they employ by instinct, not 
science. There are many high-school 
students who could do the same thing 
with a guitar in their hands. 

A great deal of ballad material is avail- 





able in records, some of which are par- 
ticularly interesting because of the color 
and flavor of the performance. Records 
are not a substitute for pupil activity. 
They are useful because they add some- 
thing to the pupil’s enjoyment by ac- 
quainting him with the style of our 
native ballad-singers, by teaching him a 
new tune, or by simply varying the class- 
room routine. Here is a selected list of 
records: 


Three albums of Victor records by John J. 
Niles, mountaineer ballad-singer, under the 
general title of ““American Folk Lore’: M604, 
“Early American Ballads,” among them “Bar- 
berry Ellen,” ““The Gypsy Laddie,” and “My 
Little Mohee’’; M718, ‘“‘Early American Car- 
ols,” which covers such extremes as the ‘Cherry 
Tree Carol” and “Frog Went A-courting’”’; and 
M824, in which will be found three Child bal- 
lads, one of them ‘‘The Wife of Usher’s Well.” 

Columbia Album My 4o8, sung by Andrew 
Rowan Summers; it includes such familiar 
titles as “The Two Sisters,” “Barbara Allen,” 
“The Lady Gay,” ‘‘The Hangman’s Tree,” 
“Mary Hamilton,” “Old Bangum,” and the 
“Cherry Tree Carol.” 

Two albums of ‘Ballads and Folksongs”’ by 
Richard Dyer-Bennet: Keynote Set 108, in 
which are “The House Carpenter” and “The 
Golden Vanity’; and a set privately produced 
by F. C. Packard, Jr., of West Medford (Mass.), 
in which, among others, is an excellent “Lord 
Rendal.” 

Some unrestrained, down-to-earth singing 
marks Musicraft Album 31, “Negro Sinful 
Songs” by Huddie Ledbetter; his major piece is 
“Frankie and Albert,” but the ballad material 
also includes “The Gallis Pole,’’ Lead Belly’s 
own version of ‘‘The Maid Saved from the Gal- 
lows.” 

The ballad of “John Henry” is sung by John 
J. Niles on Victor record 2051. 

Other interesting albums are Victor P79, 
“Smoky Mountain Ballads,” by native moun- 
tain singers and instrumentalists; Victor P41, 
“Two Centuries of American Folk-Songs,” 
by the American Ballad Singers; Musicraft 11, 
“Folksongs from The American Songbag,” sung 
by Carl Sandburg; and two albums of ballad- 
stuff in the making—Victor P27 and P28, ‘“‘Dust 
Bowl Ballads,”’ by Woody Guthrie. 
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Recorded material of the greatest value has 
recently been released by the Recording Li- 
brary, Division of Music, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. Copied from recordings 
made in the field, mostly within the last two or 
three years, these records afford an authentic 
insight into American folk music that students 
will be quick to appreciate. 
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Album 1 contains such ballads as ‘“The Dev- 
il’s Nine Questions,” “Barbara Allen,’ “The 
Gypsy Davy,” “The House Carpenter,” and 
“The Farmer’s Curst Wife.” Other albums in- 
clude shanties, lyric songs, dance tunes, spiritu- 
als, Negro ballads, work songs, and game songs. 

A catalogue of titles issued in January, 1943, 
is obtainable from the Librarian of Congress. 


LET THE PUPILS DO THE PLANNING 


ESTHER G. SMITH" 


Of the pupils and for the pupils was the 
recent six-week curriculum planned by 
the pupils of an alert junior English class 
which had clamored to talk about some- 
thing modern, something new. The 
teacher submitted to the demands of the 
democratic process, and four student 
committees got to work on a program 
that developed initiative, resourceful- 
ness, and self-assurance. 

As the teacher I realized that, first of 
all, I must free myself of any precon- 
ceived ideas of what type of subject mat- 
ter must be taught and that my new role 
would be that of an enthusiastic con- 
sultant. My only request was that what- 
ever the class planned for a course of 
study should include experiences in the 
four language arts: reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening. This the class 
seriously took into consideration. 

The first question that went into the 
heated committee discussions was: What 
subjects shall we study? From a wide 
list of topics ranging from aviation to 
swing music, the pupils voted to con- 
centrate on modern music, current events, 
and modern literature. 

The first week was spent in organizing 
and planning, so every pupil would know 
just what was expected of him during the 
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entire project. Elected by the group were 
a student chairman, who conducted the 
opening and closing of each class period 
according to parliamentary procedure, 
and a secretary, who kept a daily record 
of activities and assignments. An auxil- 
lary, source-material committee, com- 
posed of one representative from each 
interest group, met with the teacher one 
Saturday afternoon at the public library, 
where they exhausted the card files and 
the Readers’ Guide for the latest materials 
for their respective groups. 

Then the fun started when the pro- 
gram began unfolding during the second 
week. Dorothy, hitherto regarded by the 
teacher as a nice, ineffective child, sud- 
denly displayed amazing talent as chair- 
man of the music committee. In one 
week’s time she made six short, well- 
organized reports in addition to intro- 
ducing the subject of the day’s discussion 
and introducing the other five members 
of her group. She developed poise, a 
conversational manner of speaking, and 
a diplomatic manner of drawing con- 
clusions after the general class discus- 
sions. In answer to an evaluation ques- 
tion, put on the first test given and made 
out by the music committee, as to which 
of the language arts had offered the most 
opportunity for expression, this same 
Dorothy wrote: “The first time I got up 
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to speak I was scared to death, but each 
time it grew easier, and now I donot think 
that I’ll be afraid to talk before anyone.”’ 
At this moment the teacher cast a strong 
vote for the pupil-planned program. 
Dorothy was just a typical case. 

As all know who have any connection 
with modern youth, one of the subjects 
nearest to its collective heart is modern 
music. So when the interpretative sec- 
tion of the music group began its part of 
the six-week program, the pupil audience 
was 100 per cent receptive. The class, as 
well as the teacher, received a liberal 
education from the reports on the follow- 
ing topics: the background and develop- 
ment of waltzes, ballads, blues, jive, 
boogie-woogie, and patriotic music. Rec- 
ords were played to illustrate each type, 
as student speakers told us what to look 
for to appreciate the particular forms. 

If I had any qualms at all about the 
curriculum venture, it was during Na- 
tional Education Week, when the parents 
were invited to visit classes and when the 
modern music program was at its warm- 
est. But I should not have worried, for 
John’s performance was representative 
of his group. His clear explanation of 
jive proved just as instructive to adults 
as to children. Why was John able to 
hold the interest of the whole class? 
Well, he was talking about something he 
knew and liked. He confessed to five 
years’ of piano lessons, and the class 
knew that he played the bass viol in the 
school orchestra and the bass horn in the 
marching band. 

Yes, the teacher knows that John can- 
not talk about music all the time, but, 
on the other hand, if she listens first to 
something which is so vital to him, the 
next time he will be more receptive to the 
material which she believes will be bene- 
ficial in increasing his knowledge in more 
specific fields of American literature. 
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In addition to reports on types of 
music and record-playing, we heard the 
difficulties, the aspirations, and successes 
of such moderns as Irving Berlin, Bing 
Crosby, George Gershwin, Harry James, 
Benny Goodman, Larry Clinton, and 
George M. Cohan and of such favorites 
as the Strausses, Schubert, and Sousa. 
Good material, I might add, for oral 
talks. 

To conclude the music unit each per- 
son in the class was given the opportu- 
nity to tell his likes and dislikes on the 
subject of modern music. This led to 
that inevitable topic of debate: classical 
versus modern music. In the informal 
discussion which ensued quite satisfac- 
tory snatches of opinion were recorded by 
the teacher. One girl thought that sym- 
phonies must surely have “something,”’ 
because they have lasted so long. An- 
other observed that he could read while 
symphonies were playing but that boogie- 
woogie was disturbing, and wasn’t that a 
sign of something? One boy thought 
boogie-woogie was a bit too primitive to 
suit him. The conclusion of the class 
seemed to be a preference for musical 
programs, especially on the radio, which 
combined classical and swing music. 

When the current-events group, com- 
posed of five boys, took charge, the class 
had to work. The committee scarcely 
had time to execute all its plans. Each 
member of the class was assigned to 
listen at home to a specified news com- 
mentator on the radio and to give a 
summary report the next day, while the 
committee members gave the background 
of the commentator. This assignment 
was staggered so that only four news re- 
ports were given daily as a prelude to the 
main activity. 

It was fortunate for the planning com- 
mittee that the news of the second front 
in Africa broke on the Sunday before the 
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first report, and so the pupils were doubly 
stimulated to listen to the news. Also, 
the New Yorker came out with a lengthy 
profile study of Raymond Gram Swing, 
and Vogue published caricatures of four 
important news commentators with ac- 
companying written sketches. The latter 
article was posted on the current-events 
bulletin board. Each group kept a bul- 
letin board filled with materials relating 
to its respective subject. 

In addition, each member of the cur- 
rent-events group became an “authority” 
on a phase of the war: industry, diplo- 
macy, war fronts, and aviation. After 
reading widely, they used their findings 
for a panel discussion on the war effort 
and for individual reports. It so happens 
that the aviation specialist holds a pilot’s 
license and lives for the times he can 
wing his way skyward. Earlier in the year 
he had admitted that English was not his 
subject, but the teacher was convinced 
that Jerry had underestimated his ability 
to use English as a means of communica- 
tion, for he held the class spellbound with 
a clear, well-organized, thirty-minute 
lecture on ‘“The Place of Aviation in the 
War.” Even to the nonmechanical mind- 
ed, P-38’s and B-24’s became workable 
concepts in our language. 

To take care of the language art of 
writing, the committee required a two- 
page summary of the topics that had 
been discussed throughout the current- 
events study. The teacher volunteered 
to grade the papers and was pleased with 
the comprehension of current problems 
revealed on them. 

There was color and excitement added 
to the curriculum when the modern- 
literature group initiated their program 
with a guest speaker, a professional book- 
reviewer, for whose appearance the stu- 
dents had made allarrangements. In fact, 
before the woman accepted, she called 
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me to find out whether I had approved 
the move. She presented The Auto- 
biography of William Lyon Phelps in such 
an entertaining manner that one of the 
boys went down to the library the same 
day to get the book to read the parts 
which the reviewer said that of necessity 
she had to omit. The chairman of the 
committee not only introduced the speak- 
er but also presented her with a small 
gift as a token of the class’s appreciation. 
This courteous gesture impressed not 
only the unsuspecting teacher but 
also the guest, who said that she had had 
such a good time that she would be glad 
to come back again. Thus the English 
class had made a cultural contact with 
one of the community’s leading club 
women and had unearthed for the teacher 
another source for varying the teaching 
of English. 

Other high points of the literature 
curriculum were talks on modern poetry, 
the effect of war on current drama, the 
development of the mystery story, and 
an evaluation of current magazines. In 
the latter speech was a humorous denun- 
ciation of the eternal-triangle plot in the 
popular women’s magazines. To quote 
the speaker: ‘Now, they have just one 
plot, and it works out one of two ways: 
either she has lost him and intends to 
give him up, and hook another, or she is 
losing him and is determined to get him 
back. They are all the same.” Also sub- 
ject to his disapproval in the women’s 
magazines was the artificiality of the 
heroines’ names, of which he had made a 
list. In fact, he seemed to long for a few 
Marys and Janes in exchange for the 
Tonis and Sandras. Interesting to note 
was his placing of Reader’s Digest at the 
head of his recommended list of maga- 
zines for high-school pupils. 

The entire class participated in an 
anecdote day and in a discussion of the 








following books chosen by the com- 
mittee: They Were Expendable by White 
and Above Suspicion by MacInnes. The 
names of the books and a list of all local 
libraries where copies could be secured 
had been posted during the first week of 
planning. 

On the last day of the six weeks the 
pupils were asked to list all sources of 
information and materials used in plan- 
ning and preparing the program. The 
following represents a compilation of 
what was submitted: 


GENERAL REFERENCE Books: Who’s Who 
in America, Who’s Who, Current Biography, 
World Book, Scribner’s Music Encyclopedia, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Readers’ Guide, and 
W ebster’s Dictionary 

SpeciFic Booxs: Days of Our Years by Van 
Paassen, American People by Muzzey, The 
Complete Sherlock Holmes by C. Morley, Murder 
for Pleasure by Howard Haycraft, zor Years of 
Entertainment by Ellery Queen, Enough Rope 
by D. Parker, They Were Expendable by White, 
Above Suspicion by MacInnes, Jazz Man by 
Goodman, Public Speaker’s Treasure Chest, and 
Adventures in American Literature by Inglis and 
Foerster 

MAGAZINES: Theatre Arts, Saturday Review 
of Literature, Reader’s Digest, Life, Time, News- 
week, New Yorker, Coronet, Vogue, Downbeat, 
Dance Band, Etude, Aero Digest, Popular Avia- 
tion, Aero Progress, Flying Aces, and Saturday 
Evening Post 
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NEWSPAPERS: New York Times, Christian 
Science Monitor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Akron 
Beacon-J ournal, and the local Canton Repository 

MISCELLANEOUS: Book-of-the-Month Club 
bulletins and program materials from the Na- 
tional, Columbia, and Mutual broadcasting 
companies 

RADIO PROGRAMS: Lowell Thomas, Robert 
St. John, Raymond Gram Swing, H. V. Kalten- 
born, Fulton Lewis, John Vandercook, Ray- 
mond Clapper, Cal Tinney, William Shirer, 
and “‘The Army Hour” 

Recorps: “White Christmas,” ‘Mister Five 
by Five,” ‘Back to Boogie,”’ ““Boogie-woogie,”’ 
“Blues,” “Royal Garden Blues,” “Sleepy La- 
goon,” “Anvil Chorus,” “Blue Danube,” 
“Louisiana Hayride,” “American in Paris,” 
“String of Pearls,’ ‘Take It,” ‘Southern 
Fried,” “Two O’Clock Jump,” ‘Manhattan 
Serenade,” and “‘Lamplighter’s Serenade.” 


In summing up the advantages of this 
particular pupil-planned experience cur- 
riculum, I might say that the opportuni- 
ties to develop democratic procedure in 
small groups was heightened, that not 
one pupil failed in carrying out an as- 
signment, that each group secured its 
own material, that unsuspected ability 
was brought into action, that the esprit 
de corps was exceedingly fine, and that 
the whole class agreed that they had 
never had so much fun before with read- 
ing, writing, talking, and listening. 
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TRAVELING AROUND THE WORLD BY BOOKS 


EONA DE VERE’ 


The laboratory classes in English III 
at the Von Steuben High School recently 
demonstrated a phase of their work in 
Unit 322 of the new course of study. The 
unit, entitled “The Spirit of Explora- 
tion,” offers the following general sugges- 
tions, which were kept in mind by the 
teacher: 


1. Access should be provided to a wealth of 
reading material varied as to difficulty and 
interest, in the fields of travel and explora- 
tion. 

2. Enthusiastic student investigation over a 
broad area of reading is desirable. 

3. Arrangement should be made for a minimum 
of core reading followed by extensive well- 
guided individual reading. 

4. Active participation should be secured, 
through techniques of informal discussion, in 
the making and sharing of evaluaton of the 
reading in terms of practical living. 

5. The unit may be terminated with a vivid, 
colorful, culminating activity, designed to 
deepen new understandings of world relation- 
ships and to linger long in memory as a stimu- 
lus for later reading. 


Having mimeographed copies of the 
unit in their hands, the students decided, 
after considering the numerous suggested 
activities, to take a trip around the world 
by books and to bring back not only 
global points of view but exhibition ma- 
terials for a world fair. Committees were 
formed in the light of individual travel 
preferences, and each group plotted a 
plan of action. One of the committees, 
traveling to Norway, submitted the fol- 
lowing typical report on a proposed tour 
procedure: 


* Teacher of English in the Von Steuben High 
School, Chicago, II. 
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REPORT BY NORWAY COMMITTEE 

1. Elected chairman and tour guide. 

2. Appointed member to design poster or large 
placard announcing country visited. 

3. Each member will list things he is contribut- 
ing to the world fair. 

4. Each member will decide what books he is 
going to tell about in the committee report. 

5. Each member will outline his report. The 
following items will be brought out by vari- 
ous members of the committee: 

a) How to reach the country from Chicago, 
tracing route on the map and indicating 
modes of travel. 

b) Names of some of the principal cities of 
the country and location on the map. 

c) Some of the chief occupations of the 
people. 

d) Some interesting social customs. 

e) The kind of scenery the traveler may ex- 
pect to find. 

f) Interesting books about the country and 
its life. 

6. Each committee member will tell a little in 
detail about one or more books dealing with 
the country. 


Many of the suggestions in this report 
had come from students during the gen- 
eral class discussions which had preceded 
the committee sessions. 

Committees—visiting the United 
States, South America, Mexico, Canada, 
Alaska, the Orient, Russia, Europe, the 
British Isles, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, India, Africa, and Australia—then 
began to “‘travel.’’ Books, literally by 
the hundreds, were consulted, some read 
a little for a specific bit of information, 
some read thoroughly because they 
proved so fascinating; magazines and 
newspapers were examined for stories of 
current events, maps, illustrations, and 
geographical data; field trips were made 
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to the Field Museum, the Museum of 
Science and Industry, the museum of the 
Chicago Historical Society, and the Chi- 
cago Public Library; travel pamphlets 
were rescued from collections obtained at 
the last travel exhibit held at the Stevens 
Hotel; maps and illustrations provided 
by the National Geographic Society 
were the objects of frequent reference; 
illustrative slides and mounted pictures 
were borrowed from the main library; 
victrola records featuring the folk music 
of various countries were played on the 
classroom recording machine; the his- 
tory, commercial geography, and lan- 
guage departments were visited for in- 
formation and maps; and teachers who 
had traveled to the ports of the world 
were interviewed by tour members. One 
student-tourist wrote to the Chinese 
friend of a missionary relative and re- 
ceived, among other things, original 
Chinese documents, unreadable but au- 
thentic! 

As the travelers returned from their 
adventures, they transformed the class- 
room into a “world fair,’ displaying 
original travel posters, dioramas, snap- 
shots, costumes, puppets, souvenirs of all 
kinds, travel pamphlets, diagrams of 
steamship decks, and scenic pictures, 
some of the last painted by the students 
themselves. Maps and books were every- 
where. 

When the class assembled for a cul- 
minating program, with the “fair” as a 
background, each committee chairman 
announced the country visited by his 
tourists and gave a brief résumé of the 
group activities, telling just enough to 
whet the curiosity of his listeners and 
make them eager to hear more about the 
trip. For instance, the chairman of a 
group of boy “‘aviators” had this to say: 


Our class, you know, has been traveling 
around the world by books. We boys decided 
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to fly to the Hawaiian Islands and to travel 
from there as bombardiers to Guam, Wake, 
Midway, and Japan. Our only reason for in- 
cluding Japan in our travels was to discover 
strategic points for attack and then to blast her 
out of the Pacific. 


After all the chairmen had made their 
announcements, each committee in turn 
gathered at the conference table before 
the class-audience and, with a guide to 
point out the route of travel on a huge 
wall-map of the world, shared their trav- 
els, discoveries, and imaginary adven- 
tures with their fellow-students. A sur- 
prising variety of techniques was adopted 
by the several committees, no two 
groups reporting in the same way. The 
quartet visiting pre-war France em- 
ployed their knowledge of the language, 
learned in school, and did it so deftly 
that the audience was delighted, never 
confused ; the group touring Russia intro- 
duced their travelogue with an original 
playlet; four boys carried their listeners 
to Africa by means of graphic outline 
maps and lantern slides, each set of 
slides accompanied by commentary 
touched with wit; the visitors to South 
America highlighted their presentation 
with recordings of native music; the 
sightseers trekking across Alaska used 
half-a-dozen maps and a globe to demon- 
strate the strategic position of that 
northern outpost and its potentialities as 
a steppingstone to Asia or a jumping-off 
place for planes in an air-minded world. 
All the students told about the books 
they had found most useful or entertain- 
ing, often reading aloud passages of 
unusual interest and pointing out illus- 
trations that seemed appropriate. 

Their travels by books were so ob- 
viously enjoyed by the students that it 
may not be taking too much for granted 
to assume that the project resulted in a 
deepening of “new understandings of 
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world relationships” and provided a va- 
riety of vivid experiences that will “linger 
long in memory as a stimulus for later 
reading.” 

Following is a list of some of the books 
read by the student-tourists and exhib- 
ited at their ‘‘world fair.’ 


ABBE, PATIENCE, RICHARD, and JOoHN— 
Around the World in Eleven Years 

ABEND, HALLETT—-Japan Unmasked 

ADAMS, GEORGE—The Growth of the 
French Nation 

ADAMS, JuLIA—Mountains Are Free 

ALBEE, W.—Alaska Challenge 

ALDRICH, BESS STREETER—A Lantern in 
Her Hand 

ALLEN, NELLIE B.—Africa, Australia, 
and the Islands of the Pacific 

ALLEN, NELLIE B.—<Asia 

ALLEN, VAN NEss—I Found Africa 

ANDERSON, WALTER—History of Can- 
ada 

ANTIN, MAry—The Promised Land 

BARBER, JOSEPH, JR.—Hawaii: Restless 
Ramparts 

BECKER, May LAMBERTON—Growing 
Up with America 

BELL, ARCHIE—The Spell of the Carib- 
bean Islands 

BELL, AuDREY F.—A Pilgrim in Spain 

BIRKELAND, J.—Birchland 

Brock, Emma L.—Then Came Adven- 
ture 

BRADLEY, HuGH—Havana 

BRENNER, ANITA—Your Mexican Holi- 
day 

Buck, PEARL— Dragon Seed 

Buck, PEARL—The Good Earth 

CABLE, GEORGE—Old Creole Days 

CALLCOTT, FRANK—When Spain Was 
Young 

CATHER, WILLA—O Pioneers! 

CHAMBERLAIN, JAMES—Africa 

CHAMBERLIN, W. H.—Soviet Russia 

CHASE, Mary E.—Silas Crockett 





CHASE, STEWART—Mexico 

CHIANG KAI-SHEK, MME—This Is Our 
China 

CLARKE, B. H.—Modern Spain 

CLEMENT, MARGUERITE—Once in 
France 

Copy, W. F.—Buffalo Bill’s Life Story 

Compton, Brown, and Brown—The 
Open Road 

CoRMICK, MAYBELLE—Jacques, the 
Goatherd 

CurIE, Eve—Madame Curie 

DALGLIESH, ALICE—Wings around South 
America 

Davies, BLOoDwIN—Romantic Quebec 

DEAN, LEON W.—Stark of the North 
Country 

Dre NERVAUD, MarrteE—Scarum 

Downinc, Topp—The Mexican Earth 

Driccs, Howarp—Westward America 

Dumas, ALEXANDRE—Man in the Iron 
Mask 

Duncan, Davip—The Story of the Ca- 
nadian People 

EARLY, ELEANOR—Ports of the Sun 

ELLSBERG, Epwarp—Captain Paul 

Evans, Mary—Costumes through the 
Ages 

ExupErY, ANTOINE DE SAINT—Wind, 
Sand, and Stars 

FERBER, EDNA—Cimarron 

FAIRGRIEVE, JAMES—Europe and the 
British Isles 

FERGUSSON, ERNA—Our Hawaii 

FERGUSSON, ERNA—Our Southwest 

FisH, HELEN DEAN—Invitation To 
Travel 

FLEMING, PETER—News from Tartary 

FRANCK, Harry A.—A Vagabond Jour- 
ney around the World 

FRANCK, HARRY A.—Roaming in Ha- 
wail 


GARDNER, M.—Menacing Sun 
GARLAND, HAMLIN—A Son of the Mid- 
dle Border 
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GILMAN, ISABEL A.—Alaska, the Ameri- 
can Northland 

GoopMAN, E. J.—The Best Tour in Nor- 
way 

GREEN, FitzHuGH—Martin Johnson, 
Lion Hunter 

GRENFELL, WILFRED—Tales of the Lab- 
rador 

GUNTHER, JoHN—lInside Latin America 

HAGGARD, H. RmIDER—King Solomon’s 
Mines 

HALL, ANNA GERTUDE—Nansen 

HALLIBURTON, RICHARD—Glorious Ad- 
venture 

Hampro, C.—I Saw It Happen in Nor- 
way 

Hanson, EArt P.—Stefansson, Prophet 
of the North 

Hauser, ErNESt—Honorable Enemy 

HERBERTSON, B.— Africa 

HOEFLER, PAUL—Africa Speaks 

HoimeEs, BurtoN—Egypt and the Suez 
Canal 

Houcu, EMErsoN—The Covered Wagon 

HucueEs, THomas—David Livingston 

HUNTINGTON, ELSworTH—-Asia: A Geo- 
graphic Reader 

HusBAND, FRANCIS YOuNG—FEverest: 
The Challenge 

Hutton, Epwarp—The Cities of Spain 

JENNINGS, JoHN—Our American Tropics 

Jounson, OsA—Four Years in Paradise 

Jounson, Martin—Over African Jun- 


gles 
KELLY, TALBotT—Egypt 
Kinc, Rosa E.—-Tempest over Mexico 


KIPLING, RuDYARD—-Kim 

KIPLING, RupYARD-—-Phantom Rick- 
shaw 

KIPLING, RupyARD—-Plain Tales from 
the Hills 

KipPLinc, RupyAarp—Soldiers Three 

KNaAPLuND, PAut—The British Empire, 
1515-1939 

LAGERLOF, SELMA—The Diary of Selma 

Lagerlof 
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LAGERLOF, SELMA—Memories of My 
Childhood 

LANE, ROSE WILDER—Free Land 

LANE, ROSE WILDER—Let the Hurri- 
cane Roar 

LANGSAM, WALTER—The World since 


1914 

LAUGHLIN, CLARA E.—So You’re Going 
to Spain 

LEACOCK, STEPHEN—The British Em- 
pire 


LINDBERG, ANNE Morrow—North to 
the Orient 

LITTEN, FREDERIC NELSON—Pilot of the 
High Andes 

Lomax, JOHN and ALAN—Cowboy Songs 

LONGSTREET, Morris—Quebec, Mon- 
treal, and Ottawa 

McBripE, Ropert M.—Norwegian 
Towns and People 

McBriDE, Rosert M.—Spanish Towns 
and People 

McSPADDEN, J. WALKER—Beautiful Ha- 
wail 

MADELIN, Louis—Figures of the Revolu- 
tion 

MARIE, GRAND DUCHESS OF RUSSIA— 
Education of a Princess 

MANN, HENRY KiNG—Heinrich of 
France 

MATHEWS, SHAILER—The French Revo- 
lution 

MEANS, Puitrp—The Spanish Main 

MEIcs, CORNELIA—Vanished Island 

MILLER, MAx— Mexico around Me 

MONTAGUE, SIDNEY—North to Adven- 
ture 

MUKERJI, DHAN GoPpAL—Jungle Beasts 
and Men 

MUvuKERJI, DHAN GopaL—-My Brother’s 
Face 

Myers, L. J.—Root and the Flower 

NEWBIGIN, W.—Animal Geography 

NorporrFr and HALt—Botany Bay 

Oakes, DAvip—Sunshine over the Bor- 
der 
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PACKARD, SINNOTT, and OvVERTON—The 
Nations as Neighbors 

PACKARD, SINNOTT, and OVERTON—The 
Nations at Work 

PEASE, Howarp—The Black Tanker 

Peck, ANNE—Roundabout South Amer- 
ica 

PERKINS, Lucy—The Swiss Twins 

PETTIGREW, DorA—Peasant Costume 
of the Black Forest 

PHILLIPS, HENRY—White Elephants in 
the Caribbean 

Pruz, Mario—Unromantic Spain 

Quinn, V.—Beautiful Canada 

Rapipa, A.—Treasure of Carcassonne 

ROBERTS, KENNETH—Northwest Pas- 
sage 

RGLVAAG, O. E.—Giants in the Earth 

ROTHERY, AGNES—Norway, Changing 
and Changeless 

SEDGEWICK, ANNE—A Little French 
Girl 

SEDGWICK, HENRyY—France 

SEDGWICK, HENRY—Spain 

SIENKIEWICzZ, HENRYK—In Desert and 
Wilderness 

SKELTON, Oscar—The Canadian Do- 
minion 

SKINNER, CONSTANCE—Beaver Kings 
and Cabins 

SMITH, RussELL—North America 

SNow, EpGAR—The Battle for Asia 

SPYRI, JOHANNA—Heidi 

STREETER, DANIEL—<An Arctic Rodeo 
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SWEET, WILLIAM—History of Latin 
America 

SYKES, Sir Percy—A History of Ex- 
ploration 

SYNGE, PATRICK M.—Mountains of the 
Moon 

Tomlinson, E.—New Roads to Riches 
in Other Americas 

Tomuinson, H. M.—South to Cadiz 

TREND, B. J.—The Origin of Modern 
Spain 

TWAIN, MArK—Life on the Mississippi 

VIKING, W.—-Animal Treasure 

VAN Loon, HENDRIK—Van Loon’s Ge- 
ography 

WALDEN, ARTHUR—A Dog Puncher on 
the Yukon 

WALKER, ELIZABETH—Hawaii and the 
South Seas 

WASHINGTON, Booker T.-—-Up from 
Slavery 

WaAuGH, ELIZABETH—Simon Bolivar 

WELLs, A. W.—South Africa 

WELLS, CARVETH—In Coldest Africa 

WELLS, CARVETH—North of Singapore 

WuiteE, J.—Viva Mexico! 

Waite, S. E.—The Blazed Trail 

WILLIs, BAILEY—Living Africa 

Witson, JAMES C.—Three-Wheeling 
through Africa 

WISTER, OWEN—The Virginian 

YARD, ROBERT S.-—The National Port- 
folio 

Yeats, B. F.—Lives of a Bengal Lancer 











TO UNDERSTAND BETTER THE 
PEOPLE AROUND HIM 


We grant no college-entrance credit to our 
“general” students. They are the boys and 
girls who come to us with low ability records, 
with low intelligence quotients, with a “‘hate’’ 
for reading. Included also are those who have 
no thought of going to college and those who 
do not wish to enter our scientific, classical, 
commercial, or agriculture courses. 

Desperately as I want to teach every sen- 
ior those specific things that will stand him in 
good stead in the Service, I am also con- 
cerned that every “general’’ student learn to 
understand better the people around him. 

The unit on “Human Relations and Fam- 
ily Relationships,” which I used with the 
“General English” seniors, I felt had value 
toward this end. 

We started our work by reading some 
short stories dealing with family relation- 
ships. We followed this with open discussion, 
recognizing every contribution. At first the 
discussion tended to be merely a restatement 
of the story. At this point we began to write 
a précis of the story. In their attempts to 
prune unnecessary words, the class learned to 
find the heart of the story. Now they were 
ready to state the central thought in the 
form of a problem: “Should a mother insist 
on monopolizing her son’s evenings? Should 
she expect to accompany him and his fiancée 
on every date?” 

When they were, as a group, able to recog- 
nize the problems in the stories, I introduced 
a “more mature approach,” an attempt to 
figure out why the mother acted as she did, 
what lack in her own life she was trying to 
fill. We wondered if we would not be more 
tolerant if we tried to see the mother’s point 
of view. 

Much time was spent on discussion—a 
great deal of time. But we felt that it was 
very worth while. There was a definite 
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growth and development in the class. The 
most inarticulate members had something to 
say. Gradually they were able to express 
their opinions without the fear of being 
laughed at. At first the teacher’s respect for 
the opinions expressed gave confidence to the 
person who volunteered to speak. Later the 
class learned to compliment its members for 
good thinking. It was evident, suddenly, to 
all of them, that they had stopped using the 
expressions, “You’re crazy”; ‘That’s 
wacky”; “Sez you”; “That’s what you 
think.” Instead they were listening to: “I 
think’’; “It seems to me that’; “I don’t agree 
with you.” 

We speculated as to what kind of person a 
character was before the story opened and 
after it ended. There were so many ideas 
that we began to write character sketches. 
The early ones were not too good, but they 
improved. The class was appreciative of the 
fact that their errors in sentence structure 
and in spelling were not commented on. 
When they learned that emphasis was placed 
on clear thinking and not on mechanics of 
English, their inhibitions seemed to slip 
away. They were more ready to write than 
ever before. Papers handed in were always 
read to the class, and each was discussed. At 
first the group was inclined to be hypercriti- 
cal, but soon they began to focus attention 
upon thought. We insisted upon sticking to 
the point; the class felt that this was impor- 
tant. They were ruthless in their attacks up- 
on rambling papers. We learned unity and 
coherence in our criticisms of the papers. 

We began to look for truthful portrayals; 
we began to compare problems and solutions. 
Someone said, “I heard a play on the radio 
that had a similar problem.” Someone asked, 
“Did you see the movie last night?” (We 
have two motion-picture theaters in the 
town.) “It made me think of the story we 
read.” 
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We looked up radio programs for all of us 
to listen to on certain evenings. Practically 
the whole class heard “‘Craig’s Wife,” after 
we had had it in class. 

When a particularly good set of papers had 
been handed in, I brought to class a set the 
same group had written in their tenth grade. 
(I carry the General English classes through 
their four years.) We had an interesting pe- 
riod comparing the early efforts in expression 
with the present ones. Some pupils recog- 
nized their papers as they were read, and 
their comments were penetrating. ‘We 
know what to look for now’’; ‘‘We know how 
to say what we want to say”’; “I don’t agree 
now with my own statements.”’ When I came 
to a paper, blank except for the name, the 
class laughed; but when the boy said, “I 
don’t hand in blank papers now,” we all 
agreed with him that his contributions were 
many and good. When he asked me, “Didn’t 
I used to get in your hair?” I told him that he 
hadn’t—that I had simply thought of him as 
inarticulate. Much interest was evinced as to 
the meaning of this word. I felt that they un- 
derstood it rather well when a boy suggested 
that “maybe George’s misfortune was that he 
was speechless when he had most to say” 
(paraphrasing Saroyan in “The Five Ripe 
Pears”). George’s own statement was, “I 
know how to say it now.” 

An individualized reading list was com- 
piled by the teacher and talked over with the 
class. No attempt was made to arrange the 
readings other than for problems involved. 
We were not studying, in General English, 
types of literature in a formal manner. As to 
choice, availability was the factor. 

Each member was responsible for one nov- 
el, play, or short story. Briefly, the story was 
told to the class, and the problems were pre- 
sented. This was followed by discussion. 
During this time, also, individual book lists 
were made by the pupils for future reading. 
The teacher gave the name of a novel or a 
play when someone was interested. Some 
lists will never be consulted. Some pupils, 
however, capitalized immediately by asking 
for permission to substitute suggested books 
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for books on the school list for required out- 
side reading. 

Family relationships are interesting to 
adolescents; there is endless opportunity in 
this field to teach things they feel are vital. It 
would be difficult to state in how many ways 
the class benefited. They now read and enjoy 
plays. They begin to discriminate between 
the good and the superficial. They recognize 
the style of some authors and speculate as 
to who might have written a story or play 
under discussion. Their defiance has dis- 
appeared. They are much more tolerant of 
the teacher; they grant that she may “‘have 
something.” They have gained in poise. 
“Tt’s really easy when you have something to 
say.” They appreciate courtesy shown them 
and are more courteous. Their personalities 
have expanded under praise, honestly given, 
for mature thinking. Their self-respect has 
grown as it can grow only from successful 
accomplishment. They know they have done 
well—it astonishes each one that he can say 
so much, spontaneously, that the rest of us 
consider good. We are all more sincere. We 
have read good books. 

These are my low-grade “generals” who 
“hate” to read. These are the boys and girls 
who are leaving us very soon, many to enter 
the armed forces, the rest to do some kind of 
defense work. I feel that they are equipped 
with a desire to understand people. 


CLASS READINGS! 


“Tt’s an Old Story,” by Steve Goodman 

““Man’s Day,” by Frederick Scribner 

“The Red Hat,” by Morley Callaghan 

““Mother Knows Best” and “The Gay Old 
Dog,”’ by Edna Ferber 

“The Disinherited,” by Jo Pogano 

“The Five Ripe Pears,” by William Saroyan 

“The Rainy Day, the Good Mother and the 
Brown Suit,”’ by Dorothy Canfield 

“The New York Visit,’”’ by Leane Zugsmith 


EsTHER H. GEALT 
FREEHOLD (N. J.) HicH ScHOOL 


* From Thicker than Water, edited by W. Robert 
Wunsch and Edna Albers (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1940). 
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SHORT STORY WRITING IS FUN 


“Oh, it’s fun to write short stories this 
way,” has been the almost unanimous de- 
cision of students who have developed short 
stories from newspaper clippings. Let’s con- 
sider the merits of a project which offers 
English pupils informality in discussion, op- 
portunity for self-expression, and satisfac- 
tion with the finished creative effort. 

As usual, time for planning is one key to 
a successful writing venture. Several weeks 
before you wish to devote class time to the 
first discussion make this announcement: 
“Look in the newspaper for an item or ar- 
ticle about which you can say to yourself, 
‘Ah, there’s a story behind this.’” The 
teacher can clarify the assignment by read- 
ing an item which is suggestive of a crisis in 
human life. It does not have to be sensa- 
tional just because it comes from the news- 
paper. 

However, bar nothing that the paper of- 
fers, for one of the most successful stories 
written by a pupil by this method was a 
thirty-thousand-word mystery developed in 
typical Sherlock Holmes style from one 
scene taken from a Nebb cartoon strip. An- 
other pupil wrote an excellent detective 
story, with all motives. clearly established 
and clues well worked out, from an idea 
gleaned from the following personal from 
the want-ad section: ““M. E. Everything 
in order now, if you come back at once. 
R. S. R. has been paid.” 

Just looking for a suitable idea seems to 
fix in the searcher’s mind that real life offers 
material for stories and that a short story 
is just one crisis in the life of an individ- 
ual. 

The day finally arrives when each pupil 
talks about his idea. The presentation is 
limited to two parts: first, a summary of 
the newspaper clipping and, second, the plan 
for the two or preferably three big scenes 
for the story. The fun begins. One can fair- 
ly see the imaginations at work, as one pupil 
after another has a suggestion. All kinds of 
problems, technical and ethical, are brought 
up, such as: Shall it be a character or action 








story? What kind of person would act like 
that? 

At this time the teacher has a chance to 
emphasize the importance of individualism. 
The author is urged to take any of the sug- 
gestions offered by his classmates or to dis- 
card all of them. The important thing is 
that the pupil like what he is going to write. 
One girl said, ‘“‘Well, I like my idea, but no 
one else does.”” After encouraging her to 
continue in her own chosen direction, the 
teacher was pleased to note that in the final 
voting of the class this girl’s story was 
chosen as one of the winners. 

Soon the time for writing is at hand. 
Where to begin? The first assignment is to 
write a one-page character sketch and de- 
scription of the main characters. Creation 
has begun. The hero can be tall, dark, and 
handsome, or the heroine freckled and 
pudgy, but the important fact is that the 
main characters become real, vital people 
to the creator. These sketches are read in 
class to everyone’s enjoyment and then laid 
aside. The purpose in writing them was to 
acquaint the writer with the people whose 
destiny was in his hands. 

At this point in the story-writing project 
it is profitable to stop for two or three days 
with punctuation. Students are asked to 
write a page of conversation typical of their 
characters. Excerpts from this dialogue are 
put on the board and discussed. The teach- 
er talks about that “interesting look” that 
properly used quotation marks and indenta- 
tions for each speech give a story. One can 
see the problems in punctuation which will 
arise from writing dialogue: use of commas, 
quotation marks, periods, and semicolons. 
Interesting to note is the speed with which 
the punctuation lesson is mastered when the 
pupil feels that he is going to use the infor- 
mation about quotation marks in his own 
story. 

Dialogue must be considered not only 
from the viewpoint of technical correctness 
but from the artistic angle. It must be natu- 
ral. Acity slicker must not talk like a western 
cowboy, nor an educated college girl as an 
Irish washwoman. Standard English, dia- 
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lect, colloquial speech, and slang are all con- 
sidered in an attempt to make the charac- 
ters speak as real persons do. To solve the 
problems of dialogue, pupils refer to books 
which seem authorities on the subject or re- 
late incidents from their own experience. 
Often the speech patterns of younger broth- 
ers and sisters are discussed when some 
pupil is troubled by choosing the correct 
speech to put into the mouth of a six-year- 
old. In talking about how character is re- 
vealed by conversation, the teacher has an 
excellent opportunity to suggest certain 
standards for good speech and perhaps to 
stimulate a desire in some of the pupils to 
use the best English forms. 

After the technical problems of dialogue 
are temporarily settled, the actual writing 
of the story begins. Time during class for 
writing is generally limited to five or six 
days. The teacher during this period acts as 
consultant and checker. She tries to see that 
the stories will be completed at nearly the 
same time. She has to be prepared to help 
with all types of difficulties, from plot ma- 
nipulation to word choice. But soon the 
writing is completed. 

Then comes the reading of the stories. 
Each author reads aloud to the class his own 
story, and it is generally with a sense of 
pride that he does so. The audience is pleas- 
antly critical and utterly sympathetic, for 
each has known the throes of creation. 
When the reading has been finished, the pu- 
pils choose the two best stories, and their 
judgment is generally parallel with the 
teacher’s. The winning stories are then sub- 
mitted to the school paper with view to pub- 
lication. 

In a survey given to the English students 
at the end of the course last year on their 
suggestions and criticisms many were the 
recommendations that the short-story-writ- 
ing unit be included in all advanced English 
courses. Their almost universal comment 
was: “Writing short stories was so much 
fun.” 

EsTHER G. SMITH 
LEHMAN HIGH SCHOOL 
CANTON, OHIO 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING 
PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE 


Our speech class, for some reason or other 
antedating its organization, had two fac- 
tions. These were so bitter toward each 
other that, upon the organization of the class 
into a club for the purpose of parliamentary 
drill, a veritable feud developed between the 
factions. This feud gathered chiefly about 
the elected secretary, who aggravated his 
unpopularity with certain members by un- 
tactful gestures. Accordingly, his opponents 
charged him with inefficiency. 

And now began a series of drills in parlia- 
mentary practice that were of tremendous 
value despite the temper sometimes engen- 
dered between the factions. For they delved 
into Roberts’ Rules of Order for schemes by 
which to outwit their enemies precisely as is 
done in delegate assemblies in which, often, 
no greater issue is at stake. 

First of all came the motion to appoint a 
committee to investigate the charges of in- 
efficiency. The committee met with the ac- 
cused. The charges were duly examined and 
the accused heard in his own behalf. Then a 
report was made to the club recommending 
that the secretary be deposed. It carried. 

The next order was the election of a secre- 
tary to take the vacant post. Several were 
nominated. The former secretary, in oppos- 
ing a nomination on a point of privilege be- 
cause the person was not present, expanded 
his remarks in a filibuster that blocked the 
election during the class hour. 

Then both sides nearly wore out their 
Rules of Order trying to devise schemes of 
battle that would accomplish their designs. 
The next meeting was expected to be a pro- 
longed filibuster to prevent the majority 
from electing its candidate. But after a very 
few minutes the speaker was called to order 
by the chair, who had studied his rules 
equally well with the speaker. The latter 
made an appeal to the assembly. The chair- 
man left his place, and the motion on appeal 
was put. It was ruled undebatable, and so 
the faction making the filibuster was de- 








feated. The club then proceeded to elect the 
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were students in the high school. These re 
ports were made and were filed until the or- 
der for new business was called. At that 
time they were separately adopted, after 
being amended in due form, and discussed 
in a reasonable and restrained manner. 
Much to my surprise, instead of having to 
mark some of the more boisterous and rau- 
cous factionists low enough to fail them, I 
was forced by their good behavior and at- 
tention to the rules to pass all the members 
of the class. The president was eminently 
fair and efficient and put his motions to vote 
in a sharp but friendly manner that would 
have won praise even in a labor convention. 
And so we were able to capitalize a liabil- 
ity into an asset and make what might have 
been a dry academic exercise a really prac- 
tical affair. 
E. DuDLEY PARSONS 


UNION FREE HiGH SCHOOL 
BUTTERNUT, WISCONSIN 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED TEACH- 
ING THE RED BADGE 
OF COURAGE? 


My decision to teach The Red Badge of 
Courage was fortuitous. Finding that we 
had a set of thirty in the library, I took a 
copy home, curous to test the book by 1942 
criteria. One reading, and I was galvanized 
into action. I taught the book in quick suc- 
cession to two classes of juniors taking 
American literature, with results that made 
me as enthusiastic as you shall see. 

In introducing The Red Badge of Courage 
I took advantage of the fact that we had 
just finished a unit in the history of the 
American short story which had taught that 
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realism and outstanding characterization 
ire twoo! the important elements of twen 
tieth-century fictior Therefore, I first di 
ed the significance of 7he Red Badge o 
Cour published in 1& literary his 
tory | pointed out that what Stephen 
Crane, a young man in his « urly twenties 


who had never seen a battle, was trying to 
do was to present war nonheroically, to 
show it from the point of view of the com 
mon soldier, and to present not merely the 
adventures of the soldier but the soldier 
himself, psychologically. 

I told them that the assignment was to 
read the book in five days and then to write 
a paper on one of two subjects: “The Evo- 
lution of a Hero” or “Crane as a Stylist.”’ 

Starting the book in class, I helped them 
take notes on both topics and asked them 
to continue these notes on the first day’s 
reading assignment. After the first assign- 
ment they could let the notes lapse on one 
topic and concentrate on the other. As they 
got ready to write their papers, I pointed 
out that those writing on “The Evolution 
of a Hero” were in reality writing a synopsis 
of the book—the only kind of synopsis that 
is worth writing: plot seen in terms of its 
significance. Those preparing to write on 
the second subject were soon asking for help 
on organization. I tried to help them watch 
for the natural groupings their notes would 
assume, and I pointed out that the two most 
logical forms of organization for them to 
use were by topic, e.g., the natural scene, 
the feelings of the men, descriptions of the 
guns; and by form, as figures of speech and 
sense impressions. 

Watching the emergence of the hero pro- 
vided excellent and timely topics for class 
discussion: the reasons boys enlist, the ad- 
justments army life demands, the relation- 
ship between officers and men, the growth 
of rumors, the nature of morale. There was 
much to discuss besides. I feel I have never 
taught a book which encouraged self-analy- 
sis and self-knowledge as does this book. 
There are outstanding examples in the story 
of rationalization, of face-saving, of the tre- 
mendous role of the ego, of the ebb and flow 
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of moods. To make real progress in teach 


ing such concepts, it seems to me, is among 
the greatest gratifications the English teach 
er has. Henry throws a stone at a squirrel 
to prove to himself that it is natural and 


His self 


confidence is restored by the self-righteous 


right to run away from danger 


ness he feels when he returns without jeer 
ing comment the tokens he had intended to 
use to blackmail his companion if the latter 
asked any embarrassing questions. Such in- 
cidents are subtle enough to have signifi- 
cance, clear enough to be meaningful to even 
the poor students. 

In both classes there was a student who 
raised the important point, “Henry didn’t 
ever seem to think what the war was all 
about.”’ In both cases someone else pointed 
out at once that the beautiful passages about 
the flag showed his patriotic feeling. But 
there was immediate agreement that the 
criticism was valid. In retrospect I see that 
I could have promoted a better discussion 
than I did as to the value of a soldier’s 
knowing what he was fighting for. We did 
discuss, however, how typical such igno- 
rance and indifference doubtless is. The 
class seemed to feel, however, that the story 
should have had at least one soldier who 
gave some thought to the meaning of the 
war. Right or wrong, my explanation to 
the students was the reminder that Crane 
was in out-and-out revolt against the hero- 
ics of other war stories and the conjecture 
that in 1895 perhaps he did not wish to in- 
trude the issues of the Civil War. 

As to the discussion about Crane’s style, 
I am sure that I have taught many units of 
poetry without communicating so well to a 
class what the essence of poetry is. They 
saw readily, since they were on the lookout, 
the beauty and aptness of Crane’s figures of 
speech—the enemy’s bonfires like red eyes 
against the brow of the hill; the guns like 
Indian chiefs at a powwow. It took a little 
class work to get them to notice and appre- 
ciate as poetic such wonderful concrete 
phrases as “The skin over his heart suddenly 
felt very thin.” I read aloud to them the 
superbly real and human speech of Henry’s 
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mother bidding him goodbye, and ] n 
Conklin’s reply when Henry sounded hin 
out as to how he thought he'd behave 
battle, and the last wonderful chapter. Per 
haps I was deceived, but I felt that the 
response to the beauty and overwhelming 
truthfulness of these passages represente: 
an elevation of taste that I often do not 
achieve in a semester's work 

Is The Red Badge of Courage a morale 
builder? This question is the one I am most 
interested in answering. True, the book de 
bunks war, and there are grisly pictures of 
the horror of battle. Perhaps there are 
adults who feel it is too morbid. 

I am reluctant to pry into the intimate 
reactions of boys at a time like this; I did 
not try very hard to find out how they were 
applying the book to themselves. I do know 
that when I asked the first class for an hon- 
est opinion as to whether I should teach it 
to the second, the boys were overwhelmingly 
in favor of my doing so, and their reasons 
were important ones. 

It is my feeling, confirmed by everything 
I saw and heard in the classroom, that this 
book, which presents the muddling, bewil- 
dered rookie and shows his emergence as a 
self-disciplined, competent soldier without 
illusions and without apprehension, builds 
the only kind of morale that is worthy of a 
democracy—morale based on knowledge of 
the truth and faith in the human spirit. 

“He had been to touch the great death 
and found that, after all, it was but the 
great death. He was a man.” 


HELEN L. GRAHAM 


Oak PARK TownsHip HicH SCHOOL 
Oak Park, ILLINOIS 


MEAT NOT METE FOR BABES 


Many of us have read with mixed feelings 
Mr. Renz’s article on the teaching of Shake- 
speare in the January “Round Table” and 
Miss Christine Gibson’s reaction in the 
September Journal. Mr. Renz, it would 
seem, is trying to make a truce with neces- 
sity to carry to his classes a love for Shake- 





speare born out of long association and a 
genuine understanding of the bard’s inten- 
tions, and that is commendable; Miss Gib- 
son is decrying the habit of slovenly reading 
and quotes Mr. I. A. Richards in her con- 
tention that we, the teachers, are responsi- 
ble for making our students expect that ev- 
erything they read must be easily under- 
stood. We say, she would contend, that our 
students cannot learn to understand sub- 
stantial verse and prose, and how do we 
know when we neglect every opportunity to 
teach them how to read—that is, to do the 
type of discerning reading which Professor 
Richards suggests for us in How To Read 
a Page. 

Miss Gibson’s complaint that students 
cannot read and are therefore confounded 
by Shakespeare may seem on the surface of 
things to be true, and their lack of enthusi- 
asm for reading the so-called ‘‘classics”’ 
would seem certainly to be true; but whether 
these difficulties arise from bad teaching or 
the lack of teaching, or whether they are a 
by-product of our expanding educational 
program, a sign of nervousness of our times 
or something more fundamental, it is diff- 
cult to say. What is more, we have no way 
of testing the interest in or the understand- 
ing of the classics of the schoolboy of today 
with the same factors as they were present 
in his parents, and it is possible that, ruling 
out students who would never have gone to 
high school at all prior to this generation, 
both interest and reading skill have not de- 
clined. 

But to return to Mr. Renz: His method 
of reading Shakespeare aloud for his stu- 
dents appeals greatly to many of us who 
have given serious thought to this puzzling 
matter of how to teach Shakespeare in sec- 
ondary school. Beyond this, some of us have 
suggested first-rate Little Theatre or profes- 
sional productions of Shakespeare, where 
these are available, to initiate students into 
what is, in the case of most of them, a stiff 
kind of literary experience. Whatever hap- 
pens, student enthusiasm must be kept 
high. The puzzle-solving experience is some- 
thing which may grow out of enthusiasm, 
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but it is a dangerous approach in the pres- 
ent secondary-school English curriculum. 
Classes are too large, teachers are not 
trained for the meticulous linguistic work 
Miss Gibson mentions, and, as Mr. Renz 
suggests, there is always a real danger of 
closing the door upon any appreciation or 
love of literature on the part of the student. 
Shakespeare or Donne or Dante may, in- 
deed, be our counselors for a lifetime, but 
only if we let them be. Students may often 
have to start with humbler prophets, espe- 
cially if they have neither background nor 
disposition to be “‘literary,’”’ and if they are 
not what we call “imaginative.” 

We are inclined to agree with Mr. Renz, 
then, that Shakespeare, if he belongs in sec- 
ondary school at all, must be presented for 
drama and not as a linguistic exercise. 
Where it cannot be presented adequately as 
drama it is unlikely that any other presenta- 
tion will be highly successful. For the schol- 
arly approach poses problems which concern 
the enthusiasm of teacher as well as of stu- 
dents. Even if she accepts her job as an end- 
less and exacting task, and even if, in defer- 
ence to Miss Gibson and Mr. Richards, she 
pursues a search for the exact meaning of 
every line, can her enthusiasm for learning 
in the abstract be made a substitute for her 
vision of a tragic Shylock, a mad Leer, a 
droll Bottom, or a conniving Antony? 

One does not dispute the value of learn- 
ing in the Basic English way; nor does one 
dispute the obvious fact that certain stu- 
dents can take their Shakespeare in any way 
a teacher cares to deliver it or that certain 
teachers have unusual capacities for making 
their students learn to read precisely. But 
the fact remains that for most students and 
most teachers Mr. Renz is on far sounder 
ground, and that if most of us are to teach 
Shakespeare at all, we shall have to continue 
to teach him in what must seem to any lin- 
guist a very superficial way, hoping that the 
interest we can create for great characters 
who face problems not too dissimilar from 
our own will in the end stimulate students 
with real intellectual capacity to search for 
precise meaning. If we are to approach the 
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matter of reading in the manner in which 
Miss Gibson would have us approach it, we 
might, perhaps, start with prose and verse 
which embrace a vocabulary nearer to that 
of ordinary modern speech, and keep Shake- 
speare for considerably later in the student’s 
experience. There seems to be more to lose 
than there is to gain in Miss Gibson’s sug- 
gestions. 


C. G. WONNBERGER 
CRANBROOK SCHOOL 
BLOOMFIELD HILLs, MICHIGAN 


DEMOCRATIC BOOK-REVIEWING 
IN JUNIOR HIGH 


Here’s how to capture the interest of rest- 
less thirteen-year-old people. Here’s how to 
manipulate their intolerance and need for 
conformity into co-operative democratic 
book-reviewing. 

From the libraries the recent early adoles- 
cence books appealing to thirteen-year-old 
adventure-loving persons had been brought 
into the classroom and reviewed, with special 
stress on adventure at sea, narrow escapes, 
tense moments. The plan for this extensive 
book-reviewing was this. Choose two friends 
and in a group select, by discussion, three 
books each member of the group agrees 
sound exciting. Keep these three books cir- 
culating in the group. When the three people 
in the group have read a book, the chairman 
will make a list of questions and bring them 
to the teacher for possible revision and ap- 
proval. Copies of the questions will then be 
given to the other two group members. 
These questions are to be answered inde- 
pendently later when the group discusses the 
book in a panel before the class. No com- 
parison of answers can occur before a panel 
discussion. The purpose for this independent 
work is to cultivate independent thinking 
and respect for one’s own ability to review 
books. Any person who has read the three 
books before the other two group members 
have read them may read recent young 
people’s books for extra credit. 

Such democratic interchange of personal 
opinion fostered friendly class interest and 
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much eager questioning. Most important 
of all, these book panels, conducted in a 
most mature manner, manifested respect 
for personal conclusions and for different 
points of view among the several panel mem- 
bers. From the class came challenging ques- 
tionings of reactions to books they were hear- 
ing discussed. More than once a panel mem- 
ber’s negative reaction to a book challenged 
someone in the class to read and later to de- 
fend the book. 

Before the teacher could direct a class dis- 
cussion on how to discuss a book, students 
had to read a day in class. Then this class 
discussion followed: “What should be dis- 
cussed about a book in these panel discus- 
sions?” and “How do book reviewers unfold 
their oral reviews to people who have never 
read the book?”’ The following was their final 
class answer to these two questions: (1) type 
of book, (2) personal feeling to the book— 
reaction or criticism, (3) opening of the 
story, (4) plot, (5) criticism of the book, and 
(6) kind of reader who might like the book. 

As they turned to four days of class read- 
ing, they were urged to be the chief charac- 
ter, to say and to use his new words, and to 
act in their minds as their chief characters 
are acting in the story. Think, live, do as 
they are in the books. This was reading 
vicariously—exactly what they are doing 
with every radio program they like any mo- 
ment of the day that opportunity will permit. 

Since adolescents have short attention 
spans and need daily goals, each reading day 
had such objectives as the tabulating on the 
board of the number of pages read each day 
for each student, the name of the student 
reading the most pages daily, the name of the 
student concentrating throughout the peri- 
od. Many had complained they daydreamed 
while reading. The foregoing board tabu- 
lations were posted to encourage concentra- 
tion. Also, timed speed tests were given the 
first three minutes, and students compared 
their own previous reading rates. Of course, 
they were told that speed did not indicate 
accurate reading. Teen-age readers need 
daily end-of-the-period goals. These an- 
swered their complaint of daydreaming. 
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One week later, discussion questions came 
from chairmen. To see what were to be in- 
teresting panel questions to thirteen-year- 
olds, questions were left much as chairmen 
had composed them. The chairman seated 
at the head of the table asked her two part- 
ners the questions. All three answered as 
each felt the question ought to be answered. 


BAILEY, Abe Lincoln’s Other Mother 
1. What is your opinion of the book? 


2. How did the new mother affect Lincoln’s life 
and home? 


. Describe Abe’s stepmother. 

. Did she like him? Did he like her? 

. Tell a joke Abe played on her. 

. How did she help him? 

. Your recommendation about the book. 


Aan > Ww 


“I 


PECKHAM, Sky Hostess 

1. Is this book to be read for pleasure? For in- 
formation? 

2. What are the main duties of an air-line 
hostess? 

3. How would you react to being taken care of 
by an air-line hostess? 

4. What would she do? 

5. How does a sky hostess relax and amuse her- 
self? 

6. Tell some incident from the book. 

7. Who would want to read the book? 


ALLEN and ADAM, Dynamo Farm 

1. What was your first opinion of the book? 

2. What did Terry think of Jay? 

3. What was Terry’s first impression of the 
4H? 

4. What did Terry do that he was later sorry 
for? 

PreASE, Black Tanker 

1. What was the book about? 

2. What part did you like best? The adventur- 
ous part? 

3. Did the book describe his feelings well? 
[Ans. “‘Noaction.’’] 

4. What did Rause do as a wiper? 

5. Was the book exciting? 

They said ‘‘No.’’ Character develop- 

ment was beyond them. These girls found 
only the murder interesting. 
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6. To whom would you recommend it? 

MarILyn: It is for people interested in 
war and boats. 

HELEN: The book takes too much time 
and is dull. This book is for a boy. 

JocELYN: Maybe a boy would like it. 

The class began to be interested. Three 
people had not liked a book. Questions came 
from the class: 

James: If the book is about the war, why 
didn’t you illustrate? 

Leo caught them up on a fuzzy descrip- 
tion of Rause’s travels in China. 

Jack: What is a “‘wiper’’? 

MARjoRIE: Why didn’t he have money? 

The next few days several read Black 
Tanker and liked it. Panel disagreement 


method had sold the book. 


Corse, There Go the Ships 

1. Tell the most interesting part. 

2. How did the men feel about fighting? 

3. Would you say a sailor took a risk? [Ans. 
“A great risk of not coming back.’’] 

4. Tell what you liked about the book. 

True book, full of facts. Adventures. 
True language. Sea life and ships. 

TEACHER: How does the reader feel about 
the swearing? 

Class discussed type of man on such a 
crew, the fear of injury, anger if defenseless. 
Man’s circumstances and background and 
emotions determine his language, they de- 
cided. They were conscious of the profanity, 
but the heroism and courage were greater in 
importance. 

. What age person might like the book? 


a) 


Anyone who could read if he understood 
the words and geographical references. 


As the class discovered the fun of individ- 
uals’ having opinions and the insistent need 
for clear, full illustrations to prove a point 
that the class might question, they later 
would read books to see what they, too, 
thought of a book. Such panels moved books 
more quickly than did teacher’s recommen- 
dations. All American moved into new 
hands every twenty-four hours. The bore- 
dom of book reports had disappeared. Grad- 
ually every child was in the discussion. 
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Other books discussed were: World Series, 
They Were Expendable, Squadrons Up, Avia- 
tion Cadet, Little Town on the Prairie, There 
Was a Horse, The Mayos: Pioneers in Medi- 
cine, Knight of the Revolution, Auntie Robb, 
The Dragon Ship, and Courage over the Andes. 


MILpRED C. SCHMIDT 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL 


CROCODILES AND GRASSHOPPERS 
ENTER THE ENGLISH 
CLASSROOM 


Last fall the September 15-30 issue of 
Everyday Reading carried a short article, 
“Power in Words,” recommending a note- 
book vocabulary of war-born words. Ex- 
amples were listed under “Aircraft,” ‘“‘Fight- 
ing Forces,” and ‘““At Home.” After reading 
the article aloud in an accelerated freshman 
and two average sophomore English groups, 
the pupils decided to use the listed words as 
a starting-point for a collection of their own. 
They read periodicals, both magazines and 
newspapers, in order to find words useful in 
interpreting current news events. Attention 
was directed to recently coined words, old 
words with new connotations, even “service 
slang.” 

A box was placed in the bookcase; and, 
when an article or picture caption with a 
pertinent word, underlined in red, was added 
to the collection, the contributor placed a 
check beside his name posted on the bulletin 
board. After quite a number of words had 
been located, a volunteer committee com- 
posed of members having the same vacant 
period met to group the words under ‘“‘Air- 
craft,” “Land Forces,” ‘Sea Fighting,” and 


“The Home Front.” At times friendly argu- 
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ments ensued as to the definite allocation of 
overlapping terms, such as “amphibian 
tank.” Posters using the word-clippings 
were then made for room display. 

For some time the following procedure 
was used. Early in the week a poster was se- 
lected and the checked words discussed and 
copied into a notebook. During the week 
more definite meanings were substituted for 
vague ones. Usually, Friday was check-up 
day for the week’s words as well as review 
time for some of the words previously stud- 
ied. 

After several weeks each class held its gen- 
eral review. Two class members took charge 
and made their own plans. All decided on 
oral quizzes. One group used a battle of the 
sexes; another chose sides; the third made 
out word slips which were drawn by chance 
and identified. Words and phrases, from 
“synthetic rubber” and “priority rating”’ to 
“crocodile” and “grasshopper”’ (neither rep- 
tile nor insect) to “playing the Chicago 
piano,” were defined. 

This growth in vocabulary took a relative- 
ly small amount of class time; yet, aside from 
the additional words acquired, surely, a 
more informed basis for discussing, reading, 
and listening to current happenings has re- 
sulted. 

The topic,“Personalities in the News,’ 
has opened a field for further study. At pres- 
ent, class members are clipping pictures of 
figures in the news. A few of these will be 
placed on the bulletin board each week. 
Then, after the backgrounds and achieve- 
ments of these persons are investigated, the 
material can be used in class conversational 
groups or for oral and written “word pic- 
tures.”’ 


, 


HELEN BROVERMAN 


TAYLORVILLE Townsuip HiGH SCHOOL 
TAYLORVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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PORTER G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, AND J. B. MCMILLAN 


The lawyers and English teachers of our 
town disagree on the verb in the following 
statement: “‘....a divorce from the bond of 
matrimony was awarded respondent, and in 
said decree the care, custody, education and 
maintenance of said infant children |‘was”’ 
or “‘were’’| also awarded respondent.” Would- 
n't the plural be better? 

M. E. W. 


The verb hardly seems worth arguing 
about. If formal grammar is being applied, 
there is, of course, reason for were. But in 
common usage when two or more nouns con- 
tribute to a single meaning, the singular is 
often found and is justifiable. (Compare a 
sentence like ““The spirit and accomplish- 
ment of these men speaks for itself.””) The 
question suggests the comment that lawyers 
might find it harder to nullify the intention 
of a document written in decent English 
than in their jargon. Full care or complete 
support or some such phrase might do as well 
as the series of nouns in this quotation. 


I have frequently heard educated people use 
the expression “aren't I.”” What is the justifi- 
cation for this? 

A. L. 


The contraction for the first person, 
amn’t, is unpronounceable. The natural 
thing to do is to use ain’t here, and, of course, 
uneducated people do, thus leveling all forms 
of the present tense in the negative. Many 
have defended ain’t J (but not he ain’t) for 
educated people also (e.g., Fowler, Diction- 
ary of Modern English Usage, p. 45); and 
many of us do use it, usually with a short a, 
ant I or I ant. But the school pressure against 
ain’t is so strong that few educated people 
dare use it and so fall back on the closest 
reputable approximation, aren’t J. This is 
much more common in British use than in 
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American, but the practice seems to be 
growing in the United States, as your ob- 
servation shows. 


In “She knew who he was,” what kind of 
pronoun 1s “‘who’’? 


H. B. 


Who is a relative pronoun, specifically 
since it lacks an expressed antecedent, an 
indefinite relative pronoun. Your question 
probably arose because of the usual defini- 
tion of a pronoun as “a word used instead of 
a noun.” The definition is not quite satis- 
factory because often, especially with the 
indefinite and some personal pronouns, there 
is no specific noun that can be substituted. 
A more accurate definition might be: “A 
pronoun is a word that represents (“‘means”’) 
a person or thing or situation or idea with- 
out naming it.” 


In the “Current English Forum” of Febru- 
ary, p. 322, there 1s the expression: ‘Please 
tell me what kind of a sentence the following 
is.” Should not “kind of a” be changed to 
“kind of’? 

C. MM. 


Kind of a is a good colloquial idiom, but 
the taboo of it in informal English is so wide- 
spread that we are naturally surprised to 
find it in our magazine. Since usage, rather 
than logic, is the guide in language, there 
seems to be no very good reason for being so 
stern about it. Curme (Syntax, p. 546) says: 
‘‘For many centuries there has been a tend- 
ency here in the singular to place the in- 
definite article a before the noun following 
kind of, sort of, and in older English also 
manner of: [quotations from Mandeville, 
Shakespeare, Fielding]. This usage is still 
common in colloquial speech, but it has not 
become established in the literary language.” 
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The question printed was written by an 
English teacher, put into copy by a professor 
of English, and passed by various editorial 
readers and proofreaders. That it went 
through so many hands without attracting 
attention or at least without being altered 
is a sign that perhaps the idiom is beginning 
to be “accepted.” In spite of my personal 
willingness to accept the construction, 
probably you are right that it would have 
been better to delete the a. 

Is it correct to capitalize the “‘s”’ in “‘sister”’ 
in the salutation of a letter, as ““Dear Sister 
Priscilla’? 

B. S. 


If a person wants to capitalize a word 
like sister in the salutation of a personal 
letter, there is no reason why he shouldn’t 
do it. We often feel that members of our 
family deserve the small dignity of a capital 
letter, as in Father or Mother. In formal 
correspondence or in letters to people with 
whom we are not acquainted, we should fol- 
low the generally accepted styles. But we 
as teachers should not interfere with the 
spontaneous familiar usage possible in cor- 
respondence between friends or relatives or 
do anything that might make such letters 
seem self-conscious. The common recom- 
mendation against capitals in salutations is 
directed especially at adjectives, as in the 
formal salutation “My dear Mr. Jefferson.”’ 


A member of my class asked: “If I were to 
write, ‘There are three two’s in the English 
language,’ should I spell the word to, too, or 
two?” Which would be preferred? 

S. W. 

Students love this particular chestnut. 
Perhaps the best answer is that it doesn’t 
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make any difference how you spell the word 
so long as the pronunciation is indicated. 
Most of us would choose ¢o as the simplest. 
A more careful way of making the statement 
might be: “There are three words in English 
pronounced /o’’; or phonetic symbols could 
be used, as they are found in a dictionary. 


r. & F- 


According to ‘‘Webster’s Unabridged Sec- 

AAO ay, hag I get be ale 

ond Edition,” definition 3 of “grammatical 

1s ‘according to the rules of grammar; correct 

as regards grammar; as, the construction is not 

grammatical.” I’d like your opinion, there- 
fore, of the correctness of the following: 


a) That is a grammatical error. 
b) That is an ungrammatical error. 
c) That is not grammatical (or non- 


grammatical). 


Doesn’t the third mean that the matter under 
consideration is outside the realm of grammar 
altogether? 


In the first sentence “grammatical”’ is 
used according to sense 1 in Webster’s, 
which is “‘Of or pertaining to grammar.” In 
the third sentence not grammatical could be 
either sense 1 or sense 3; the meaning could 
be either “not pertaining to grammar” or 
“not according to rules of grammar.” Only 
the context would make clear which mean- 
ing is intended. Nongrammatical would be 
generally understood as meaning “not per- 
taining to grammar.” Isn’t the second sen- 
tence a simple case of redundancy? Un- 
grammatical here means something like in- 
correct (Webster’s sense 3), and incorrect error 
is surely redundant. The fact that grammat- 
ical has several meanings is not surprising; 
most words do. 


J. B. McM. 

























COUNCIL OFFICERS FOR 1943 


President, MAx J. HERZBERG, Weequahic 
High School, Newark, New Jersey 

First Vice-President, ANGELA M. BROEN- 
ING, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Second Vice-President, LENNOX GREY, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 

Secretary-Treasurer, W. WILBUR HATFIELD, 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 


The N.C.T-.E. is fully as active this year 
as in those when meetings were possible. 
The chief emphasis has been upon attempts 
to assist government departments and agen- 
cies in war projects. 

Before the annual meeting (Chicago, 
November 26) two contacts had been es- 
tablished by Lennox Grey and Angela Broen- 
ing—now our vice-presidents. Professor 
Grey had discussed ‘Communication’— 
chosen at the Chicago meeting as the focus 
of Council activities this year—with several 
Office of Education and War Department 
officials. President Herzberg has since then 
joined him in continuing and amplifying 
these discussions to include assistance (1) 
in bringing English to bear on Victory Corps 
activities, (2) in possible consultant service 
in the preparation of pre-induction courses 
in the field of English, (3) in the War De- 
partment’s revision of its correspondence 
rules, and in other ways. They suggested 
that the Office of Education issue a supple- 
ment to the Victory Corps Manual to deal 
with the possible contributions of the arts 
to the war effort. The suggestion seems 
likely to be followed. In addition, Education 
for Victory published in its February issue an 
article by President Herzberg amplifying 
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AND COMMENT 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


E. A. Cross, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley 


ROBERT C, Poo.ey, University of Wisconsin 
Joun J. DE Boer, Chicago Teachers College 
And the OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


(Address the President and Vice-Presidents 
at their schools. Address general corre- 
spondence to 211 West Sixty-eighth 
Street, Chicago) 


the section on English in the Victory Corps 
Manual. 

Last November the Education Section 
of the Treasury Department asked that the 
Council prepare a booklet of English-class 
activities to promote thrift and bond-buying. 
A Council committee for this task was ap- 
pointed immediately. This committee has 
compiled “units” for junior and senior high 
schools, with sensible general suggestions 
about work of this sort. The “units” are 
really rich collections of activities from 
which teachers may select as many as they 
wish. The pamphlet will probably be in cir- 
culation before this issue of the English 
Journal appears. The committee prepared 
an elementary-school unit, but it has been 
decided that it does not belong in the same 
booklet with the secondary-school material ; 
hence its publication remains uncertain. 

Messrs. Herzberg and Grey have consult- 
ed with Lyman Bryson and have made sug- 
gestions for the O.W.I. In March the State 
Department asked President Herzberg to 
provide assistance in a (proposed) unique 
broadcasting and recording program for use 
abroad, and he promptly suggested several 
advisers, who went to work at once. 
Finally, in accordance with the desire of 
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the O.P.A., the Council formed a committee 
to devise procedures for informing the public 
through the schools—specifically, through 
English classes—regarding projected O.P.A. 
activities. 

All this direct co-operation with the 
government has slowed, but by no means 
stopped, work on the whole series of ‘‘Com- 
munication” pamphlets for which Professor 
Grey has drawn the general plan. He him- 
self is preparing the keynote pamphlet on 
the general topic of “Communication” and 
has secured able editors for all the others. 


A number of Council committees com- 
pleted at Thanksgiving, 1942, the terms for 
which they had been appointed and rendered 
terminal reports. Because of the changes 
thus brought about, a list of present com- 
mittee chairmen is offered here. There may 
be additions to this list as a result of a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee in New 
York during the last week of April. 


College Section—George B. Parks, Queens Col- 
lege 

Columbia Recordings—Robert C. Pooley, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 

Comparative Literature (College Section)— 
Arthur E. Christy, Columbia University 

Current Usage—Porter G. Perrin, Colgate Uni- 
versity 

Elementary Section—Dora V. Smith, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


English in Rural Schools—Paul W. Stoddard, 


Housatonic Valley Regional High School, 
Falls Village, Connecticut 

English in Secondary Schools—Angela M. 
Broening, Forest Park High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

History of English Teaching—Lennox Grey, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Intercultural Relations—Eason Monroe, Uni- 
versity of California 

International Relations—H. A. Domincovich, 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 

Language Communication—Lou LaBrant, New 
York University 

Newspapers and Magazines—Helen Rand Mil- 
ler, Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 

Place of English in American Education—Len- 
nox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Planning Commission—Angela M. Broening, 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Poets’ Recordings—Henry W. Wells, Columbia 
University 

Promotion of Research—Thomas Pollock, New 
York University 

Public Relations—Harold A. Anderson, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Publications—Holland D. Roberts, Stanford 
University 

Radio—Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic High 
School, Newark, New Jersey 

Reading in Secondary Schools—Neal Cross, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


Teacher-Education—Ida A. Jewett, Teachers 


College, Columbia University 














While M others Work, a pamphlet issued in 
March by the Magazine Division of the Of- 
fice of War Information, Washington, D.C., 
contains reports on the systems worked out 
in different cities to take care of children. 


William S. Gray’s ‘Summary of Reading 
Investigations, July 1, 1941, to June 30, 
1942,” appears in the February Journal of 
Educational Research. One hundred and 
fourteen titles are included in this issue of 
Mr. Gray’s annual bibliography. 


Latin America: Books for Young Readers, 
sold by the American Library Association, 
Chicago, at twenty-five cents per copy, is a 
bibliography divided by countries with sub- 
divisions according to the type of book. 
Publishers, prices, and brief descriptions of 
the contents are included. 


Medals have been awarded by the Par- 
ents’ Magazine to Mrs. Anna W. M. Wolf for 
Our Children Face War (Houghton Mif- 
flin) and to Dorothy W. Baruch for You, 
Your Children and the War (Appleton-Cen- 
tury). 


War-Time Secondary Education for Vic- 
tory, the March Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, 
contains articles on occupational adjust- 
ment, the acceleration of school programs, 
and wartime programs in practice. 


The two bulletins listed below complete 
the series which has been published by the 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, during the 
five years of this committee’s activity. 

No. 57: Auditory Aids and the Teaching of 

Science. By J. Robert Miles. 
Ten cents. 
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No. 61: Adolescent Personality and Radio. 
By Howard Rowland. Twenty- 
five cents. 


American Unity is a monthly educational 
magazine issued by the Council against 
Intolerance in America, 17 East Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York City. The first num- 
ber appeared in September, 1942. Among 
the educational leaders serving on the Edu- 
cational Advisory Committee are William 
Kilpatrick, Alonzo Myers, and Robert Speer. 
The editors are Annette Smith Lawrence and 
James Waterman Wise. Articles on the 
teaching of American principles in relation 
to minority racial or cultural groups are 
featured, as well as articles on the teaching 
of American children who understand little 
English. 


A limited supply of folktale booklets for 
story-telling and other uses is available at 
twenty-five cents each from Charles E. 
Brown, director, Wisconsin Folklore Society, 
State Museum, Madison, Wisconsin. The 
titles are Birchbark Tales, Husky Jack 
Yarns, Sea-Serpents, Old Man River, and 
Cousin Jack Stories. 


A report of the Committee on the Sum- 
mer Workshop in English in the New York 
schools is presented in the February High 
Points. The committee studied the problems 
of building morale. They recommend cur- 
riculum changes leading to a better inter- 
racial and social understanding, a better un- 
derstanding of democratic ideals, in Ameri- 
ca and other countries, and a knowledge 
of modern trends in communication. Books 
for junior high school children should be 
closely examined and recommended only if 
they are morale-building. It is important to 
remove any publications which are not tol- 
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SUMMARY 


erant and just in regard to minority groups. 
Existing book lists should be supplemented 
by material on Pan-America; on the Negro, 
the Indian, and the foreign-born; on the air- 
plane; and on the dignity of labor, present- 
ing the obligations as well as the rights of 
the workingman. 


In 1941 a committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, with Fred 
G. Walcott as chairman, made a report on 
school libraries. The committee pointed out 
that responsibility is placed upon teachers, 
librarians, and school administrators to talk 
books, library facilities, and services until 
the public administrators are conscious of 
the fundamental part in the educative proc- 
ess which books and libraries must play. 


Marguerite Kirk, who was a member of 
the committee, has revised and condensed a 
bibliography on school libraries which she 
prepared for an unpublished study of the 
“‘Adequacy of the Book Supply in American 
Schools.” This bibliography, which appears 
in the Library Quarterly for January, lists 
forty books and articles, most of which are 
summarized. They furnish ammunition 
which can be used to convince governing 
boards of the necessity for improving school 
library service. 


Freshmen at the University of Illinois 
wrote freely and critically on their high- 
school work in English. In the February 
Illinois English Bulletin W. G. Johnson 
quotes extensively from the student papers, 
presenting characteristic views of high- 
school training in grammar, composition, 
literature, and speech. The comments sug- 
gest a list of improvements of the high-school 
courses. Grammar should be taught sys- 
tematically and carefully, with frequent ex- 
aminations, by adequately trained teachers. 
Composition, which should be a major part 
of the English courses, should be taught with 
emphasis on organization, and the writing 
should be strictly graded and conscientious- 
ly revised. Too much time is spent on too 
many literary works. Understanding, with 
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painstaking attention to vocabulary and 
thorough examinations, should be the ob- 
jective in the study of literature. Speaking 
before classes, oral reading, speech correc- 
tion, and practice in organizing speeches are 
indispensables. 


The tenth-grade English class of the Col- 
lege High School of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey, recently produced a mimeographed 
booklet called “A View of ’52.”’ It contains 
a series of delightful sketches of the stu- 
dents’ conceptions of the world ten years 
hence, particularly with respect to the de- 
velopment of science, transportation, medi- 
cine, and the like. The supply of copies is 
now exhausted, but the booklet is men- 
tioned here as a suggestive project in crea- 
tive writing. The Foreword is by Lawrence 


H. Conrad. 


ON THE RECORDS 
What Are We Fighting For? 


Three double-faced, 16-inch. ..... Free loan 
Educational Radio Script and Transcription 
Exchange 


Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


These radio transcriptions, made avail- 
able through the War Department, present 
talks by Edward R. Murrow, Lee A. White, 
Herbert Agar, Quentin Reynolds, Sergeant 
Alvin C. York, and William L. Shirer. 
Among the questions discussed are: What is 
the war all about? What are the United Na- 
tions’ war aims? What must we do to in- 
sure victory for the United Nations? 

During the term that began in Septem- 
ber, 1942, station WBOE, the broadcasting 
studio of the Cleveland Board of Education, 
offered once every week a program entitled 
“Ask the Teacher.” Pupils, perhaps others, 
submitted questions for a panel of five or six 
teachers from junior and senior high schools 
to answer. Of the eighty-one possible ap- 
pearances during the entire series of sixteen 
half-hours, thirty-three were by teachers of 
English. Six teachers of English were on 
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more than one program, one as often as 
seven times. The next highest school sub- 
ject had twenty-six appearances, but only 
two teachers of that subject were on more 
than one program. Of the nine teachers who 
repeated—though the difference means 
nothing—seven were men, two were women. 


The Librarian of Congress, Archibald 
MacLeish, has announced that seven al- 
bums of ‘American Folk Songs,”’ containing 
119 titles, are now ready for general dis- 
tribution. Recordings were made in the 
field. Folk music of the Indians, southern 
mountaineers, Negroes, lumberjacks, and 
many other Americans is presented on these 
records against a natural background. 
Printed leaflets containing the text of each 
song and a descriptive commentary have 
been prepared by Alan Lomax and William 
N. Fenton to accompany the records. A 
catalogue of the records is available from 
The Archive of American Folk Song, Music 
Division, The Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


School men often express their belief that 
the liberal arts are necessary to the cultiva- 
tion and enjoyment of freedom in democracy. 
In critical times, however, the voices of 
professional educators often betray accents 
of protest and uncertainty. American teach- 
ers who seek to persuade themselves that 
the liberal arts are not futile may appreciate 
encouragement from the statesman Wendell 
L. Willkie, who delivered an address at Duke 
University in January, 1943. His address is 
published in the spring issue of the American 
Scholar. 

Young men must abandon their educa- 
tion temporarily and go forth to fight, but 
there is no need to drag young women out of 
the colleges. There are millions of women 
above college age and not needed in their 
homes still available for war work. Through 
the younger women of America we should 
preserve the continuity of the liberal arts. 
In fact, so important are the liberal arts for 
our future civilization that education in 
them should be as much a part of our war 
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planning as the more obviously needed 
technical training. There should be some 
provision in the man-power program for 
leaving in the colleges a nucleus of men 
whose aptitudes qualify them as definitely 
for our long-range needs as other men are 
qualified for medicine. A true victory is im- 
possible for us unless there exists in this 
country a large body of liberally educated 
citizens. A man cannot be free unless he has 
a job and a decent income. But job and 
income only implement freedom, for the 
sources of freedom are in the mind. 

For many years American higher educa- 
tion has felt the harmful influence of the 
German university. This influence has en- 
couraged us to sacrifice the aim of wide in- 
telligence for the aim of highly specialized 
knowledge, to sacrifice understanding for 
knowledge, and to sacrifice the knowledge 
of man and society for science alone. At this 
crisis in our history the destruction of our 
liberal-arts tradition would be a crime com- 
parable with the burning of the books by the 
Nazis. 

Generally in the world today there is a 
tendency to exalt the great leaders—in the 
Axis countries and in Russia, China, Eng- 
land, and America. But dare we say that 
any one of them is indispensable? The mo- 
ment we say that, our world must change. 
However impressive the abilities of the Al- 
lied leaders, there is nothing in these men (as 
Mr. Willkie has observed them) which can- 
not be duplicated at Akron, Ohio, or at Duke 
University. William Howard Taft said that 
a man can be found to sit on the Supreme 
Court bench of the United States in any 
American town of more than five thousand 
population. The vast American educational 
system has set men free, not alone to serve 
but also to lead. 

Free discussion which will make the 
truth come out is the only form of political 
warfare that can possibly win the great 
political struggle in which we are engaged. 
In our war aims we must plan, certainly, to 
remove from the necks of foreign peoples an 
enslaving totalitarian rule; but, having done 
that, we must realize a war aim deeper than 
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sound economics. We must establish the 
equality of men in the universal franchise of 
the mind. 


Last November a committee appointed 
by the American Council on Education 
stated that “educators are not prepared to 
assert to military authorities that the ‘in- 
tangible values’ of a liberal arts education 
would make soldiers better fighters.’”’ This 
statement was accepted by a meeting of the 
American Association of Colleges, and mili- 
tary authorities have taken the college ad- 
ministrators at their word. Education in 
liberal arts for men is out for the duration. 
The war will increase the prestige of scien- 
tific and technical studies. At present the 
problem before teachers of the humanities 
is to plan to make the best use of the room 
that will be left for them in the post-war 
curriculum. 

William Allan Neilson, whose article on 
“The Future of the Humanities” appears in 
the March Harper’s, believes that core sub- 
jects of the humanistic tradition will have 
to be taught in a different perspective. We 
cannot afford to retain the Greek and Latin 
languages in the dominant position. There 
are more direct routes to understanding the 
Latin and Greek elements in English than 
the study of the original tongues, and Eng- 
lish translations are the economical means 
in the study of ancient literature. Only the 
élite among Latin and Greek scholars can 
understand the original languages well 
enough to gain superior aesthetic experiences 
through them. In the study of ancient 
philosophy and history the test of relevance 
to modern needs must guide us in the selec- 
tion of materials. 

A far smaller proportion of modern for- 
eign writing is translated. In modern lan- 
guages it is advisable to save perfectionism 
for literary scholarship, in other cases aban- 
doning it in favor of methods devised for 


special uses, such as reading newspapers, 
scientific journals, or the literature for 
travel. 

Fields outside the traditionally humanis- 
tic subjects are increasingly revealed as sus- 
ceptible to the humanistic approach. Scien- 
tists become involved in philosophical prob- 
lems; economics, politics, and sociology are 
commonly classified as liberal studies. Eng- 
lish is not under attack, but English teach- 
ers are bound to exercise the same candor 
and severity in self-criticism that has been 
urged upon their classical brethren. 


It is often assumed that one learns the 
meaning of words as one encounters the 
words in reading. Few experiments, how- 
ever, have directly related to this question. 
In the February Journal of Educational Re- 
search H. J. Sachs reports upon “The Read- 
ing Method of Acquiring Vocabulary” as 
tested among college freshmen. College 
freshmen were tested on their knowledge of 
twenty-five words from Thorndike’s list of 
twenty thousand. The percentage of correct 
replies showed little relationship to the num- 
ber of times the words appear in the four 
volumes of Literature and Life, which all the 
freshmen had read in high school. The fre- 
quency of the same twenty-five words was 
computed in five novels read by the students 
and in a required history textbook. Again 
the results showed little correlation between 
the frequency of the words in the reading 
materials and the percentage of correct defi- 
nitions. In other words, if a student cannot 
guess the meaning of a word from a variety 
of contexts, he may keep on meeting the 
word dozens, perhaps even hundreds, of times 
and still remain ignorant of its meaning. 

A further test showed that students may 
meet a word from twenty to fifty times in a 
single reading assignment but still be no 
more than 30 per cent efficient in defining 
the word. 











CONTRIBUTIONS FROM FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 

Here is a book for post-war planners who 
sincerely wish to build a more enduring peace 
by producing a generation of Americans cul- 
turally united and humane in outlook.’ 
This book points to the desirable school of 
the future not with armchair theorizing but 
with concrete examples in action. It offers 
the newer types of “‘core curriculum” and 
“integration” as translated into usable in- 
structional practices by a group of teachers 
of foreign languages, English, and the social 
studies who participated in the experimental 
work of the Stanford Language Arts Investi- 
gation. This notable three-year curriculum 
project (1937-40) had as its aim ‘‘the crea- 
tive development of desirable programs in 
the fields of English and foreign languages 
.... tounderstand and appreciate American 
civilization as an integral part of present and 
past world civilizations and to develop cul- 
tural integration by effective communica- 
tion of socially significant content through 
the medium of English and other languages.” 
This objective most assuredly deserves con- 
sideration by all curriculum-makers in view 
of the diverse social composition of America 
and the need for a truly united nation in 
peace as well as in war. 

In an unusually favorable setting, with 
voluntary co-operation by students, teach- 
ers, and administrators, the progressive 
techniques of teacher-pupil planning for 
group living in the language-arts classroom 
succeeded in transforming “recitations”’ into 
exciting community adventures. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether the favorable 
conditions prevailing on the West Coast can 
be fairly approximated in the East or in 


' Foreign Languages and Cultures in American 
Education. Edited by Walter V. Kaulfers, Grayson 
N. Kefauver, and Holland D. Roberts. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. 405. $3.50. 
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other regions where college-entrance re- 
quirements and state-wide examinations 
still maintain a rigid type of curriculum. 
For example, some of the experiments in 
Spanish took place in California, a locale un- 
doubtedly helpful; while some of the French 
projects were conducted in Seattle, near the 
Canadian border, a favored milieu. Never- 
theless, the total result heartens the reader 
with hope for a brave new world. 

The concept of language underlying the 
whole experiment defined language as a 
“social phenomenon for the communica- 
tion of feelings, wants, and ideas.”” There- 
fore, we should study foreign languages not 
for language forms but for vital content. 
The message is paramount. Hence, the es- 
sential task of the teacher is to locate ma- 
terials and devise activities which will evoke 
social communication 

The series of lesson units provide vivid ac- 
counts of how the “core curriculum”’ idea 
has actually served as a unifying experience 
for all the children. The type of work done 
represents “learning programs through prac- 
tice in activities” and obviously involves the 
project method. The organization of the 
text invites sampling according to taste. 
The bulk of the book comprises a series of 
interesting personal reports by classroom 
teachers who succeeded in making the plan 
work. These reports are classified under 
three headings: “Foreign Languages in a 
Unified Language Arts Curriculum,” “Cul- 
tural Programs in the Foreign Languages,” 
and “Cultural Programs Conducted in 
English.” The specific titles in the English 
section are an indication of the scope of the 
text: ‘Mexicans Become Friends,” ‘‘Build- 
ers Together,” and “Learning To Know the 
Other Americans.” 

The evaluation of such ambitious pro- 
grams depends not on achievement tests 
and statistical norms but rather on anec- 
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dotal records, attitudes scales, and social in- 
sights. Anticipating the charge that “‘fus- 
ion’”’ courses evade examination responsibil- 
ity, the editors declare that mastery of basic 
skills was not impaired and that whatever 
loss of fundamentals may have occurred was 
amply compensated for in greater student 
interest and in social values derived. An- 
other indication favoring the experiment 
may be adduced in the fact that the per- 
centage of dropouts was remarkably low as 
compared with the mortality in traditional- 
type classes. 

JosePH A. BELLAFIORE 
Fort HamILton HiGH SCHOOL 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


THE AMERICAN SCENE IN 
LITERATURE 

A new reading book has been added to 
the list of texts suitable for ninth-grade 
classes. Forward’ is a worthy addition to the 
growing list of anthologies emphasizing the 
American scene and American ideals. Fol- 
lowing upon the prevalent arrangement by 
theme, it has theme divisions clear cut and 
definite and materials under each part more 
logical and fitting than many contemporary 
texts. Unit I, “New Worlds for Man,”’ is 
divided into subtopics depicting the struggle 
of man against the sea, land, and air. Unit 
II, “Wonders of the World We Live In,” 
deals largely with nature and science. Unit 
III, ‘“‘America Expresses Itself,’ affords 
opportunity for the editors to include some 
favorite American classics, which are gen- 
erally difficult to fit into any subdivision. 
Unit IV, “Young America Forward,” em- 
phasizes the understanding of one’s self and 
others. Helping students to interpret hu- 
man beings is, of course, one objective in all 
teaching of literature and reading, but the 
selections under each division fit quite close- 
ly into that category—too closely perhaps. 

t Edited by Robert C. Pooley and Fred G. Wol- 


cott. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1942. Pp. 
576. $1.80. 





Sometimes one has the feeling that the au- 
thors were more concerned about finding 
selections to fit into a subdivision than to 
find stories and articles particularly appeal- 
ing to ninth-grade students. That is a weak- 
ness of a theme arrangement. 

The selections for the most part are in- 
teresting, however—perhaps more of them 
appealing to boys than to girls. Many of 
the selections are “cuttings”; one rather 
misses the well-defined, logically constructed 
plot of the short story as such. In fact, se- 
lections from books of travel, science, and 
biography predominate. One wishes for 
more short plays, too—a literary type which 
is so valuable in the ninth grade as an in- 
troduction to the longer plays in the upper 
grades. 

Much of the material is new to antholo- 
gies. Perhaps that virtue is overrated, be- 
cause material old to us may be interesting 
to young readers. There is an abundance of 
poetry, most of it appealing. 

The authors feel that the teaching of read- 
ing skills should not be made obvious. They 
evidently hold the philosophy that if the 
stories are discussed thoroughly and well— 
they offer very fine discussion activities— 
reading skills, such as finding the central 
thought of a paragraph, outlining of ideas, 
selecting details, increasing vocabulary, 
etc., will be taken care of. There may be 
some difference of opinion on this. Some 
teachers, too, may prefer specific reading 
guides and purposes added to the little back- 
ground preface to each selection. The 
“Things To Discuss” activities are among 
the finest this writer has ever come across. 
Certainly, if a teacher follows them closely, 
the students under his guidance cannot fail 
to grow in understanding and achievement 
and in reading skills. Some may desire more 
definite vocabulary lists, perhaps. Reading 
lists are suggested. Each section has also a 
review page. Here the activities are more 
indefinite, less concrete and valuable, involv- 
ing extensive use of committee projects 
which look better on paper than they actual- 
ly work out in real life. 

All in all, the text is a well-constructed, 
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carefully planned reader based upon the best 
educational theories of the teaching of litera- 
ture and reading. 
FRANCES BROEHL 
SUPERVISOR OF ENGLISH 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 


A WRITING HANDBOOK 


In spite of the emphasis in recent years on 
language textbooks, the popularity of writ- 
ing handbooks (a la Woolley) remains strong 
in many places. A newcomer among the 
high-school handbooks is Harper’s Hand- 
book of English,’ a handy and reliable volume 
to please those who put their faith in this 
kind of guide to writing ‘‘accurately, clearly, 
and effectively.” 

The Handbook follows the organization 
made familiar by many editions of popular 
forerunners: the division of content into 
sections labeled “The Word,” “The Sen- 
tence,” “The Paragraph,” ‘The Whole 
Theme,” “Punctuation and Mechanics,” 
and “‘Grammar.’’ Each of these main sec- 
tions is subdivided into neat subsections such 
as (under ‘“The Word”’) exact diction, em- 
phatic diction, connotation, idiom, etc. 
This kind of organization, graphically illus- 
trated by a bright flyleaf chart with the num- 
bers of the subsections printed over the la- 
bels, sometimes appears to oversimplify the 

* By Harry Shaw, adapted for high schools by 
Marquis E. Shattuck. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1942. 


frequently illogical and often contradictory 
information that is a part of the ritual of 
writing well. 

Lest readers assume, however, that this is 
a new handbook, it should be pointed out 
that Harper’s Handbook is an adaptation of 
an earlier (college) volume from the same 
publisher.? The present high-school edition 
corrects several minor errors of the older 
book, expands a few items to provide fuller 
treatment of certain writing problems, and 
makes use of a more open and pleasing for- 
mat than the original. These are the only 
changes in the book that the reviewer could 
find, and these changes are so slight that the 
pagination of the two books is almost identi- 
cal. The reviewer believes that most Eng- 
lish teachers would not want to give to two 
student groups, different in age, needs, in- 
terests, abilities, experience, backgrounds, 
and vocabulary, lessons in writing that are 
almost identical in content, explanation, ex- 
ample, and exercise. 

Aside from this, the book is a handy com- 
pendium of observations on the craft of writ- 
ing. Some of the authors’ dicta on usage are 
disputable, and the main impression given by 
the book is that of a careful, middle-of-the- 
road course in the treatment of language 
problems. 

CHARLES A. WEDEMEYER 
STEUBEN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Harry Shaw, Writing and Re-writing. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1937. 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Colonel Effingham’s Raid. By Berry Fleming. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $2.50. 
“W. Seaborn Effingham, Col. U.S. Army retired,” 
retired from the army but not from the service of his 
country. He was shocked by the undemocratic local 


politics in Fredericksville, Georgia, the home town of 
his family, and tried to enlist the aid of his old south- 





ern friends and cousins to do something about it. 
To all the boys he wanted to say: ‘‘As you have vol- 
unteered to serve your country in war, when you re- 
turn you must serve your country in peace.” 


Journal for Josephine. By Robert Nathan. Knopf. 


A subtle and lovely tribute to a competent wife— 
whose name isn’t Josephine. It was written, Nathan 
says, to set down small adventures, anxieties, and ob- 
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servations of a wartime summer on the coast. Inland 
readers, sensitive to the beauty of small things in 
daily living, will be startled by the coast people’s 
awareness of their nearness to war. Nathan is im- 
pressed by the courage and devotion in the ranks and 
troubled by hesitation and bewilderment elsewhere. 


Time of Peace. By Ben Ames Williams. Houghton 

Mifflin. 

1930-41. This novel has as background the suc- 
cessive changes in our national mind as it passed 
from one extreme to the other. There is in it hardly 
a line of conversation expressive of personal or 
national opinions that is not a paraphrase of editorial 
comment of the period, of some book or article, of 
dated correspondence and diaries, or of an actual 
conversation. A powerful book and very readable. 


The Little Prince. By Antoine de Saint Exupéry. 

Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.00. 

Only a choice one hundred pages, beautifully il- 
lustrated by the author. A bit cf fantasy welcomed 
by readers who decry the lack of imagination in 
present-day life and literature. Children, too, will 
enjoy it. 


Troubleshooter: The Story of a Northwood Prosecutor. 
By Robert Traver. Viking. $2.75. 
A hilarious account of hair-raising experiences of 
a district attorney in a lumber community in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. That the people are 
largely Finnish adds interest to the story. 


The Whole Heart. By Helen Howe. Simon & Schus- 
ter. 

Jim Hunt, Boston, 1919-43, writer, commentator, 
lecturer. A study of a personality, developed by ref- 
erences to a loved mother and an observing daughter, 
to letters and diaries of the four women who loved 
him. A discerning man friend observed: “The irony 
is that a decisive man, no matter how ruthless, 
doesn’t cut such a wide swath of misery about him 
as your fumbling moral person.” 


The Moonlight Traveler: Great Tales of Fantasy and 
Imagination. Selected by Philip Van Doren 
Stern. Doubleday. $2.75. 

Some of our critics foresee a return to tales of 
fantasy in the near future. This anthology covers a 
wide range and includes many of the greatest tales of 
fantasy and the supernatural in the English language. 
There is an excellent Introduction. 


Number One. By John Dos Passos. Houghton 

Mifflin. $2.50. 

The story of Chuck Crawford, hillbilly politician 
whose gangster policies and his slogan—‘‘Every Man 
a Millionaire’—make him a senator. An ugly story 
about people we don’t like, but John Dos Passos 
wrote it and doubtless had a purpose in mind. 
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Never Call Retreat. By Joseph Freeman. Farrar. 
$3.00. 

A very long story of a man born in Vienna in 
1900. He has known the forty years’ struggle of hope 
and despair in Europe before reaching America. 
After his long suffering he still retains faith in man- 
kind’s future happiness and the eventual restoration 
of civilization all over the world. 


The Weir. By Ruth Moore. Morrow. $2.50. 

On Comey’s Island, just off the Maine coast, 
lived a few families whose forefathers had come there 
seeking a new and different life. Time brought 
changes; quarrels, violence, storms, and petty living 
made these underprivileged people ignorant and 
mean. The author sees in them a fine vitality, a 
groping for something better, a spark that may be 
kindled into flame. 


The Sea Is So Wide. By Evelyn Eaton. Harper. 
$2.50. 

When the British moved the French Canadians 
out of Nova Scotia, Barbe Comeau was one of them. 
She was in love with a British officer, and this is the 
tale of their separation and their eventual reunion 
and happiness. 


There Is a River: The Story of Edgar Cayce. By 

Thomas Sugrue. Holt. $2.75. 

Wars usually give rise to certain tales of mysti- 
cism. This is the biography of a man to whom are 
ascribed psychic powers. He lives in Virginia and 
has spent his life aiding the sick and troubled by 
means of his supernatural understanding. 


All We Have Built. By Evelyn Cowdin. Mill. 
$2.00. 
A triangle: husband, ex-wife, wife—all ‘nice 
people.” A study of marriage, home, and the child of 
divorced parents. 


November Storm. By Jay McCormick. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

A dramatic, probing study of life on the Great 
Lakes, of freighters and the water front. A turbulent 
story involving many outwardly ordinary characters 
and many scenes of violence. Winner of a Hopwood 
Award (University of Michigan). 


Mama’s Bank Account. By Kathryn Forbes. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.00. 

The title story will be familiar to readers of the 
Reader's Digest. It is a family story of the escape 
type now popular; the children can’t go far wrong 
because of their excellent background—a happy 
home with nice parents. Very amusing and provoca- 
tive. 


Heathen Days: 1890-1936. By H. L. Mencken. 

Knopf. $3.00. 

Very informal and rollicking reminiscences not 
included in former memoirs. A sneak-in audience 
with the Pope and irreverent reporters at the Scopes 
trial are high lights. Beneath all his buffoonery is a 
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thread of common sense and a glimpse of the eternal 
wisdom of a brilliant student of mankind. 


Flight from Terror. By Otto Strasser and Michael 

Stern. McBride. $3.00. 

Otto Strasser, whom Hitler, despite good inten- 
tions, has failed to kill, is rated as the Fiihrer’s No. 1 
enemy. As an organizer of the Black Front the form- 
er Nazi and friend of Hitler is well able to tell the 
story of those who hate freedom for mankind and 
seek to destroy civilization as we prize it. This is the 
record of his eventful life. He is directing Black 
Front efforts from Canada. 


Giants Gone: Men Who Made Chicago. By Ernest 

Poole. Whittlesey. $2.75. 

Mr. Poole had the advantage of intimate ac- 
quaintance with many of these people; their families 
were also friends of his family, and much of his mate- 
rial came to him through the years as facts and rem- 
iniscences. From the “muddy little town” of 1833 
to “‘Chicago finished, it never will be,’’ he traces the 
city’s growth through the careers of her great men— 
and Jane Addams. Ruthless he believes them, but he 
admires their vitality, their vision, and their public 
spirit. 


Insect Invaders. By Anthony Standen. Houghton 

Mifflin. $3.00. 

This handsomely illustrated volume will appeal 
to potential gardeners, to vacationists, and to all 
who take food production seriously. This scientist 
finds insects fascinating, as well as tormenting. 


On Being a Real Person. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

Harper. $2.50. 

“T have gone on trying to be a personal counselor 
in this book, habitually thinking, as I wrote, of typi- 
cal individuals who have consulted me.” This great 
American preacher, pastor of Riverside Church 
(New York), has for twenty years given freely of his 
time and wisdom to thousands of men and women 
who have come to him for advice. Out of his rich 
experience has come the inevitable conclusion: To 
succeed, to be happy, each individual must make an 
honest appraisal of his own strength and weakness— 
and accept himself as he is. 


Twin Rivers: The Raritan and the Passaic. By 

Harry Emerson Wildes. Farrar. $2.50. 

To that fine “Rivers of America Series” this 
volume is a distinct addition. So much has hap- 
pened in the valleys of New Jersey. Mr. Wildes is es- 
pecially interested in the people—what made them 
what they are and what they have done. Attractive- 
ly illustrated; a very readable bit of Americana and a 
most pleasant way to take our neglected history. 


Now That We Have To Walk: Exploring the Out-of- 
Doors. By Raymond Tifft Fuller. Dutton. $2.50. 


Recommended to those who must and will take to 
the open road for vacations and to those back-to-the 


simple-life enthusiasts who are becoming more con- 
scious of birds, insects, geology, old houses, and ‘“‘a 
few acres of one’s own.” 


Social Insurance and Allied Services. By Sir William 
Beveridge. Macmillan. $1.00. 


The American edition is reproduced photograph- 
ically from the English edition. This important re- 
port explains the means by which the abolition of 
want can become a practicable post-war aim. 


Schoolcraft—Longfellow—Hiawatha. By Chase S. 


and Stellanova Osborn. Lancaster, Pa.: Jaques 

Cattell. $5.00. 

One aim of this book is to present “the important 
part played by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft in the crea- 
tion of the great American epic.” Ardent patriots of 
the Lake Superior country, the Osborns have set 
forth the Manabozho-Hiawatha legends gathered by 
Schoolcraft and demonstrated their fundamental re- 
lation to Longfellow’s poem, vindicating Longfellow, 
once more, from the charge that he stole his material 
from the Kalevala. The latter half of this large illus- 
trated volume is a biography of Schoolcraft. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical 
Principles, Part XVII: School-keeping—Snow. 
Edited by Sir William Craigie and James R. 
Hulbert. University of Chicago Press. $4.00. 


The Construction of a Diagnostic Reading Test for 
Senior High School Students and College Fresh- 
men. By Margaret M. Conant. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
$1.85. 

The author examines the objectives and types of 
reading tests, explains the methods of constructing a 
test, presents an original test and statistics on its 
validity, and gives an excellent bibliography on the 
subject. 


Twentieth Century Authors: A Biographical Diction- 
ary of Modern Literature. Edited by Stanley J. 
Kunitz and Howard Haycroft. Wilson. $8.50. 


This valuable guide to contemporary literature 
takes the place of the former Wilson publications, 
Living Authors and Authors Today and Yesterday. It 
is a massive volume, but well printed and well bound, 
containing 1,850 biographies and 1,700 portraits of 
authors who have been published in English since 
the beginning of the century. 

Whenever they could be reached the authors 
were invited to write their own biographical sketches. 
The articles vary in length from 350 to 2,000 words. 
Each one contains a brief explanation of the author’s 
position in contemporary literature and a generous 
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list of his principal works. Philosophers, novelists, 
critics, detective-story writers—they are all included: 
Americans, Englishmen, and Europeans who have 
been translated. From a liberal point of view, the 
editors climax many articles with deftly chosen quo- 
tations or neat summaries of critical opinion. They 
habitually explain the writers’ social and political 
views. 


Children Object! By Sabra Holbrook. Viking. $2.00. 


This book presents the extraordinary experiences 
of a New York teacher in a class on citizenship for 
junior high school pupils. The reader learns the ex- 
tent to which the initiative of the pupils can be 
aroused in free inquiry and discussion. The author 
has sought to develop a sense of responsibility among 
her pupils, to lead them to believe in free enterprise 
as essential to American democracy, and to give them 
the experience of friendly co-operation among dif- 
ferent cultural groups. 


Intercultural Education in American Schools. By 
William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole. Harper. 
$2.00. 

This is the first volume in a series entitled ““Prob- 
lems of Race and Culture in American Education.” 
It begins with chapters on the problems of the dif- 
ferent cultural groups in American democracy and 
proceeds with chapters on the organization and pres- 
entation of materials at different school levels. 


Spoken English. Edited by J. Compton. Cleveland: 

Sherwood Press. $2.50. 

A selection of essays by authorities on the teach- 
ing of correct speech in the different age groups from 
five to eighteen years. The subjects presented by the 
book include ‘“The Speaking of Verse,” ““The Back- 
ward Child,” “Dialect Difficulties,” and “Disorders 
of Speech and Relaxation.” 


English Course of Study. By Pearle Knight and 
committee. Kanawha County, W.Va. 
High-school English teachers will generally be 

interested in the organization of this senior high 

school program. It is strong in composition units, 
oral and written, and in such units as motion picture 
and radio. 

FOR THE STUDENT 

America Speaking. By Olga Perschbacher and Dor- 
othy Wilde. Drawings by Howard Muller. Scott, 
Foresman. $1.60. 

The units of reading begin with democratic rela- 
tions among family and friends, show “Pride in 
Work Well Done,” trace the rise of democratic ideas, 
and make clear the challenge of today to defend and 
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strengthen democracy. Selections from the older and 
the contemporary authors are mingled. The editors 
provide pleasant “meet the author” notes and topics 
for discussion. The drawings are lively and imagina- 
tive. A well-planned book for senior high school 
readers. 


Speech: A High School Course. By Lew Sarett, 
William Trufant Foster,and James H. McBurney. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.84. 

The course is organized in four parts: I. “First 
Principles” (conversation), II. “Speech Composi- 
tion,” III. “Public Speech” (discussion, debate, 
club meetings, etc.), and IV. “Interpretative Speech”’ 
(choric speech, dramatics, radio, and other types). 
The authors appeal to the sense of humor, the com- 
mon sense, and the practical intelligence of high- 
school students. They have provided many work- 
able classroom exercises and made good use of photo- 
graphs. 


Stories in Verse. Edited by Max T. Hohn. Odyssey. 
$1.20. 

An attractive volume for high-school readers con- 
taining a wide variety of narrative poems ranging 
from “Johnnie Armstrong” to “Dunkirk,” by Robert 
Nathan. Part I is a grouping of poems under such 
headings as “Finding Enjoyment in the Music of 
Poetry” and “Finding Enjoyment in Poetic Image- 
ry.” The editor has provided individual introduc- 
tions to the poems, notes on the development of nar- 
rative poetry, and a glossary. 


Careers in Retailing for Young Women. By Doris 

McFerran. Dutton. $2.50. 

This book enables the high-school girl to learn the 
elements of retail selling, the conditions of work in re- 
tail stores, and the better personnel policies. She 
learns what to expect from the store and what the 
store expects of the salesgirl. The author’s direct, 
simple style and selection of practical photographs 
should hold a young reader’s interest. 


English for Life. By Martha Gray. Lippincott. 

A series of four workbooks for high-school classes. 
Each one presents a sufficient amount of explanatory 
material as well as the exercises and tests. Each book 
is varied in subject matter and so organized as to 
stress essentials. The format is neat and practical. 


Julius Caesar: Edited by Thomas P. Robinson. 
Viking. $1.50. 
The play is arranged and condensed for little- 
theater production, with stage directions, notes, and 
designs for scenery and costumes. 





















Have you ever seen reviews 
like these on a book about English? 


“T wanted to say that Mr. Nurnberg’s book was both instruc- 
tive and entertaining, when I realized how shopworn those 
words are when applied to a book. In order to describe his 
work I shall have to discard description and fall back on 
comment by effect, to wit: J don’t believe any of the boys in 
his class will fall asleep when he talks about English words.” 

—Harry Hansen, New York World Telegram 


“A master who loves his subject has compiled one of the best 
elementary guides to correct English usage next to the dic- 
tionary and Fowler’s Modern English Usage that this re- 
viewer has ever seen.” —Philadelphia Bulletin 


“Maxwell Nurnberg’s approach is 
human and humorous, wise and en- 
thusiastic. Nobody will suffer a head- 
ache under such a teacher.” 
—Alfred Kreymborg 


“If I were an English teacher I would 
contrive to have my charges become 
familiar with What’s the Good Word 
even if I had to forbid their reading 
it in order to reach such a laudable 
end.” 


—Eli Whitney, San Diego Union 


WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


A WAY TO BETTER ENGLISH 
By Maxwell Nurnberg 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER - PUBLISHERS - 1230 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 














em cane 


ENGLISH FOR MEANING 


Seventh Year 
MAKING MEANING CLEAR 


Eighth Year 
EXPRESSING IDEAS CLEARLY 


Ninth Year—/n preparation 


THINKING AND WRITING CLEARLY 


By CLARENCE STRATTON, JOHN E. BLOSSOM 
and PRUDENCE LANPHEAR 


Edited by PAUL MCKEE 


’ 


THIS SERIES carries the successful McKee plan into the junior 
high school grades. The books are distinguished by the same 
carefully worked out features that have made the first books 


outstanding. 
Emphasis on meaning— 
Use of pupil experience as the basis for expression— 
Drive for correct oral habits— 
Abundant practice: definite lessons— 


A complete and clearly organized language program— 











Houghton Mifflin Compan Yy 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





































The Kind of English Training Needed in War and Peace 
ENGLISH IN ACTION, Third Edition helps teachers to devel- 


op in their pupils the language skills and the mental attitudes 
necessary for successful living in our democracy. 


@ FUNDAMENTALS are emphasized in every book. 


@ Drittis.. . Specific drills, thoroughly motivated for mastery of 
grammar, and correct usage; lively, enthusiastic, thought-provok 


ing, individualized for complete efficiency 


TEsTs . Diagnostic, practice, and mastery tests make goals 
visible, enable pupils to measure their own progress. 


Activities call for real speaking and writing with immediate ap 


peal to pupils’ interests 


By J. C. Tressler 
Practice Books 


D. C. HEATH 
AND 
COMPANY 





Answer Books 


Grades 9 to 12 
Teacher’s Manuals 


Boston-New York 
Chicago - Atlanta 


San Francisco 


A. Dallas - London 











No codes Individual keys 


1558 different 
BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


are now ready, each with 
its own key 


Every efficient English Department 
has a set of the tests, which may be used 
in a central room or may be fitted into 
an ordinary letter file and passed from 
teacher to teacher in the school building. 
The sheets will last for years, but you 
may duplicate copies if you wish, or mul- 
tigraph them for class use. 

April additions are of books recom- 
mended in the Realm of Reading Series 


American Book Company. 


BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


BOX 41 - HILL CITY - SOUTH DAKOTA 








CHORAL SPEAKING IN 
THE ENGLISH COURSE 
CECILE DE BANKE 


1 ssistant Professor, Wellesley College 
* 


Pamphlet I: Forms of Presentation 

Pamphlet II: Festival Poetry 
Christmas 

Pamphlet III: Moods in Poetry 
(Easter) 

Designed for use in English courses with 

material arranged for classroom and plat- 

form demonstration. 


Price, 35 cents each 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


178 TREMONT STREET er 448 SO. HILL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











